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NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT 


OF THE COUNTRY ALONG THE MONONGAHELA, ALLEGHENY AND UPPER 


OHIO RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.| 


Fort Duquesne having been destroyed, or at least greatly injured by 
the French before their departure, it became necessary, for the defence of 
this place, that a new work should be erected. ‘There was, of course, 
great difficulty in supplying a large force with provisions, at so great a dis- 
tance from the settlements, at so late a season cf the year. It was, there- 
fore, determined to erect a small work, to be occupied by two hundred men, 
and march the rest of the army into the interior. A small square stockade, 
with a bastion at each angle, was erected on the bank of the Monongahela, 
between Liberty and West Streets. ‘This work was built in 1758, but was 
only intended for temporary occupancy. 

We found in the Colonial Records at Harrisburgh, and in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, occasional reference to movements here, at that early period, 
which we propose to preserve in this publication. 

It was stated in the last number of the OLDEN ‘I'img, that General Forbes 
arrived in Philadelphia on the 17th of January, 1759. 

Upon his departure Col. Hugh Mercer was left in command here. His 
situation was really a perilous one. ‘The French, though driven from here, 
were still in possession of Fort Venango, where Franklin now stands, and 


had also a post at Kuskuskee, on the Big Beaver, near the mouth of the Ma- 
honing. 
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Extract or A Letrer rrom CoLtone, Hueu Mercer, pated Pirrssuren, 

January 8TH, 1759. 

“The intelligence I have from every quarter makes it evident that the 
French have not lost hopes of securing a post here, ‘They are extremely 
busy in collecting their over-the-lake Indians, and assembling them near 
Kuskuskee, where they are forming a magazine of arms and provisions, 
‘They have yet many friends among the Delawares. ‘The Deputies of the 
Six Nations, who have just came in from Venango, inform us that there is 
but a small force there. ‘This garrison now consists of two hundred and 
eighty men, and is capable of some defence, though huddled up in a very 
hasty manner, the weather being extremely severe.” 

A letter from Gen. Amherst, dated Mareh 18th, 1757, announces the death 
of General Forbes, and the nomination of General John Stanwix to sue- 
ceed him. 

Exrracr or A Lerrer rrom Cot, Mercer, parep Marcu Ist, 1759. 

“I'he Delawares at the mouth of Beaver intend to remove to Kus- 
kuskee,”’ 
exrracr or A Letrrer rrom Cot. Hucu Mercer, vatrep Pirrssuren, 

Juty 177H, 1759. 

* The greatly superior force which the enemy had collected at Venango 
greatly alarmed them, (the Indians.) * Again on the 15th instant we had the 
following accounts from two Six Nation Indians sent to spy at Ve- 
nango, who left this place the 7th. ‘They found at Venango, 700 French 
and 400 Indians, ‘The commanding oflicer told them he expected 600 
more Indians, that as soon as they arrived he would come and drive us 
from this place. Next day 200 Indians came to Venango, and the same 
number next day, and the third day they were all fitted off for the expedi- 
tion by the 11th at night, and three pieces of cannon brought from Le 
Beeuf, the others expected every hour, with a great many batteaux loaded 
with provisions, In the morning, the 12th, a grand council was held, in 
which the commandant thanked the Indians for attending him, threw down 
the war-belt, and told them he would set off the next day. The Indians 
consented, but were somewhat disconcerted by one of the Six Nations, 
who gave them wampum, telling them to consider what they did, and not 
to be in too great hurry ; soon after, messsengers arrived with a packet for 
the officer who held the council, at which he and the other officers appear. 
ed much concerned, and at length he told the Indians, *‘ Children, I have 
received bad news, the English are gone against Niagara.* We must give 


* In 1759 three expeditions were planned, one under Welfe, against Quebec ; the second un 


der Amherst, agaiast Crown Point and Ticonderoga ; the third auder General Prideaux, against 


Fort Niagara. The latter landed rear Niagara on the 6thof July, which he soon invested, bat 


was soon killed by the bursting of a coe-horn. The command then devolved on Sir Wm. Jobn 
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over thoughts of going down the river, till we have cleared that place of 
the enemy. If it should be taken, our road to you is stopped, and you 
must become poor.’ Orders were immediately given to proceed with the 
artillery, provisions, &c., up French Creek, which the spies saw set off, 
and the Indians making up their bundles to follow. ‘They reckon there 
were upwards of 1000 Indians, collected from twelve different nations, at 
Venango. Half the party that attacked Ligonier were returned without 
prisoner and scalp. ‘They had, by their own account, one Indian killed 
and one wounded. ‘I'wenty-two Wyandots have just arrived, probably of 
those collected at Venango. Since the Conference, we have, in conjunc- 
tion with the Delawares, sent messengers with belts to all the nations in 
the French interest, to inform them of what their chiefs have agreed to here, 
and this, with the enemy’s embarrassed situation, we expect may break off 
numbers from them.” 
Orricers aT Fort Pirt, Jury 97Tu, 1759. 

Colonel Hugh Mercer. 

Captains— Waggoner, Woodward, Prentice, Morgan, Smallman, Ward 
and Clayton. 

Lieulenants—Matthews, Hydler, Biddle, Conrod, Kennedy, Sumner, 
Anderson, Hutchins, Dangerfield, and Wright of the train. 

Ensigns—Crawford, Crawford and Morgan. 


Sparks, in his Life and Writings of Washington has the following remark 
about the gentleman who built Fort Pitt, 

“ General Stanwix was a military man, and a gentleman of an elevated 
and liberal spirit. His letters bear a high testimony to his good sense, as 
well as to the delicacy of his feelings, the amenity of his temper and the 
generosity of his character.” 

We have no precise information as to what time he arrived here, but the 
following extract of a letter, written at this place on the 24th of September, 
1759, shows that he must have commenced operations about the last of 
August, or Ist of September of that year. 


Extract or a Letter rrom Pirtssurcu, Sepremper 24. 
“Tt is now near a month since the army has been employed in erecting 
a most formidable fortification ; such a one as will, to latest posterity, se- 
cure the British empire on the Ohio. ‘There is no need to enumerate the 
abilities of the chief engineer, nor the spirit shown by the troops, in exe- 
cuting the important task ; the fort will soon be a lasting monument of 





son, who pressed the siege with great vigor. On the 24th of July, the French and Indians from 
Forts Venango, Detroit and Presqu’ile, arrived near the Falls of Niagara, where an action took 
place The combined forces of French and Indians were defeated, and the next day Fort Nia 


gara, With its ~arrison of 607 men, surrendered.—ED. 
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both. Upon the General’s arrival, about 400 Indians, of different nations, 
came to confirm the peace with the English, particularly the Ottawas and 
Wyandotts, who inhabit about Fort Detroit; these confessed the errors 
they had been led into by the perfidy of the French ; showed the deepest 
contrition for their past conduct, and promised not only to remain fast 
friends to the English, but to assist us in distressing the common enemy, 
whenever we should call on them to do it. And all the nations that have 
been at variance with the English, said they would deliver up what prison. 
ers they had in their hands to the General, at a grand meeting that is to be 
held in about three weeks. As soon as the Congress was ended, the head 
of each nation presented the calumet of peace to the General, and showed 
every token of sincerity that could be expected, which their surrender of 
the prisoners will confirm. In this, as in every thing that can secure the 
las ing peace and happiness of these colonies, the General is indefati- 
gable.” 

We find this letter in a fragment of the New American Magazine, printed 
at Woodbridge, New Jersey, in November, 1759. 

Smollet, in his history of England, also mentions that General Stanwix 
spent the winter of 1759 and 1760 at this place, strengthening it by forti- 
fications, and cultivating peace and friendship with the Indians. He says: 
“ The happy consequences of these measures were soon apparent in the 
production of a considerable trade between the natives and the merchants 
of Pittsburgh, and in the perfect security of about four thousand settlers, 
who now returned to the quiet possession of lands, from whence they had 
been driven by the enemy or. the frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia.” 

The work, erected by General Stanwix, was four sided, though not all 
equal, as Washington erroneously stated in his journal in 1770. Washington 
also had the following remarks, “ two (sides) of which near the land are 
of brick, the others stockade.”’ 

The earth around the proposed work was dug and thrown up so as to 
enclose the selected position with a rampart of earth. On the two sides 
facing the country, this rampart was supported by what military men call 
a revetment,—a brick work, nearly perpendicular, supporting the rampart 
on the outside, and thus presenting an obstacle to the enemy not easily 
overcome. On the other three sides, the earth in the rampart had no sup- 
port, and, of course, it presented a more inclined surface to the enemy— 
one which could readily be ascended. ‘To remedy, in some degree, this 
defect in the work, aline of pickets was fixed on the outside of the foot of 
the slope of the rampart. Around the whole work was a wide ditch which 
would, of course, be filled with water when the river was at a moderate 


Stage. 
In summer, however, when the river was low, the ditch was dry and 
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perfectly smooth, so that the officers and men had ball-alleys in the ditch, 
and against the revetments. 


This ditch extended from the salient angle of the north bas:ion—that is 


the point of the fort which approached nearest to Marbury street, back of | 


the South end of Hoke’s row,—down to the Allegheny where Marbury 
street strikes it. 


This part of the ditch was, during our boyhood, and even since, called 
Butler’s Gut, from the circumstance of General Richard Butler and Col. 
Wm. Butler residing nearest to it,—their houses being the same which 
now stand at the corner on the south side of Penn and east side of Mar- 
bury. Another part of the ditch extended to the Monongahela, a little 
west of West street, and a third debouche into the river was made just 
about the end of Penn street. 


‘The redout, which still remains near the point, the last relic of British 
labor at this place, was not erected until 1764. ‘The other redout, which 
stood at the mouth of Redout Alley, was erected by Col. Wm. Grant; 
and our recollection is, that the year mentioned ou the stone tablet was 
1765, but we are not positive on that point. 


Minutes or A CONFERENCE HELD AT Fort Prrv, 24rH Octroper, 1759. 

Present, Brigadier General John Stanwix, several oflicers of the army, 
George Croghan, Deputy Agent of Sir Wm. Johnson, Captain William 
Trent, Captain ‘Thos. McKee, Captain Henry Montour, Interpreter, and 
the following Indians, Six Nations, Wyandots, Shawanese and T wightees. 

Captain Montour lighted the pipe of peace, left here by the Ottawas, 
handing it to the General, the other oflicers and the Indians to smoke. 
The General then made a speech. Captain Montour then informed the 
Indians that we had taken Quebec, and expected soon to drive the French 
out of America, 

The speaker of the Wyandots (as they are the oldest nation,) got up, 
shook hands with the General, and said: * Brethren, | am glad to meet 
you in Council; here are the Six Nations, Shawanese, Delawares and 
Twightees; as we are the oldest I shall speak first.” 

We find the following expressiun in this speech, which seems, from its 
Singularity, worthy of notice: “* Brethren, the women of our nation return 
thanks for the speeches we received by our deputies, they are glad to hear 
of peace, and hope you are sincere, they have promised to teil their chil- 
dren that it was the English who gave peace, they hope it is not your in- 
tention to go any further.” 

The late Judge Brackenridge, in an article published in the fitst number 


of the Pittsburgh Gazette, on the 29th of July, 1786, states that the build- 
ing of Fort Pitt cust the British Government sixty thousand pounds ster- 
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_ ling. We know not at what time precisely the work was completed, but 


the following letter shows that it was before the 21st of March, 1760: 


“ Forr at Pirrspurcu, March 21st, 1760. 
“This day Major General Stanwix set out for Philadelphia, escorted by 


| thirty-five chiefs of the Ohio Indians and fifty of the Royal Americans. 


The presence of the General has been of the utmost consequence at this 


post during the winter, as well as for cultivating the friendship and alliance 


|| of the Indians, as for continuing the fortifications and supplying the troops 


| here and on the communications. ‘I'he works are now quite perfected, ac- 


cording to the plan, from the Ohio to the Monongahela, and eighteen pieces 


of artillery mounted on the bastions that cover the isthmus ; and casemates, 


barracks and storehouses are also completed for a garrison of 1000 men 
and officers, so that it may now be asserted with very great truth, that the 
British dominion is established on the Ohio. ‘The Indians are carrying on 
a vast trade with the merchants of Pittsburgh, and instead of desolating the 
frontiers of these colonies, are entirely employed in increasing the trade 
and wealth thereof. ‘The happy effects of our military operations are also 
felt by about four thousand of our poor inhabitants, who are row in quiet 
possession of the lands they were driven from on the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia.” 


“On Saturday last his Excellency General Stanwix arrived in town, 


| (Philadelphia,) accompanied by a number of gentlemen of the army.”— 


| Pennsylvania Gazette, April 17th, 1760. 


When General Stanwix left Fort Pitt there were present as a garrison, 150 
Virginians, 150 Pennsylvanians and 400 of the Ist battallion of Royal 
Americans, ail commanded by Major Tulikens,. 

We know but little more about this General, who seems to have been 
highly esteemed and respected. 

A London paper of July 29th, 1760, says: ‘Thursday last Major Gen. 


| Stanwix arrived from America, waited on his Majesty, and was most 


graciously received,” 
The following article, which we find in the Seventh Volume of Hazard’s 
Pennsylvania Register, is the last notice of him which we have seen: 
“ PurtapeLPuia, 2d January, 1767. 
“ Shipwreck.—It is with much regret that we announce the loss of the 
Eagle, on board of which was General Stanwix, his lady and only daugh- 
ter, a relative and four servants, who all untimely perished.” 


We have no further information as to that melancholy occurrence; we 


| know not where the Eagle sailed from, nor whither she was bound. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
i 


If the writer of the letter, of which we have given an extract above, 
lived four years longer, he may have found that his expectation of a durable 
peace with the Indians was entirely fallacious ; and if he lived fifteen years 
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longer, he might have witnessed the issuing of orders for the abandonment 
of that very werk which was to secure to “latest posterity the British em- 
pire on’ the Ohio,” 

The completion of Fort Pitt in the spring of 1760, and the surrender of 
Montreal and the french troops in Canada in September of that year, ter- 
minated hostilities in America, and held ont the promise of a permanent 
peace in the interior of this county. ‘The promise, however, proved de- 


lusive. ‘The preliminaries of a treaty of peace, between France, Spain,’ 


and Great Britain, were signed and interchanged on the 3d of November, 





1762, and the difinitive treaty on the 10th of February, 1763; and pro- | 


bably at that very time Pontiac, the great chief of the Ottawa Indians, 
was arranging that grand confederacy of Indian tribes, which scattered 
death and desolation on the frontier, from Niagara and Fort Pitt to Macki- 
na. We intend to give a full notice of the operations of the combined In- 
dian forces in this quarter, but must first refer to movements here in 1760, 
and then introduce General Bouquet, a distinguished actor in the Pontiac 


war. 


MOVEMENTS ABOUT PITTSBURGH IN THE SUMMER OF 1760. 


Extract or A Lerrer patTep Pirrspurcu, Juty 47x, 1760. 

“ General Monckton arrived here the 29th ult., and immediately gave or- 
ders for the march of a large detachment of the army to Presqu’ile, (now 
Erie.) ‘The troops are to march on Monday.” 

** PHILADELPHIA, July 24th, 1760. 

“On the 7th instant, four companies of the Royal Americans, under 
command of Col. Bouquet, marched from Pittsburgh towards Presqu’ile, as 


did also Captain McNeil’s company of the brig Regiment. On the Wed- | 


_ nesday following, Col. Hugh Mercer, with three companies of the Penn- 


sylvania Regiment, under Captains Biddle, Clapham and Anderson, and 


two days after two other companies of the same Regiment, under Captains 
Atlee and Miles, were to follow.” 
“ Poitapeceus, July 31st, 1760. 


“From Pittsburgh, we learn that Major Gladwin had arrived at Pres. | 


| quile with 400 men from the northward, and that our troops from Pitts- || 





| burgh would be at the same place by the 15th of this month.” 


These troops were probably on their route towards Montreal, the last post 


held by the French in Canada. Whether they arrived in time to partici- | 


pate in the taking of that place, we have not learnt. 


How changed the scene in this region from 1754 to 1760, At the for- || 


mer day French troops and their Indian allies were advancing from Pres- 


i 
} 
} 
} 
i 
| 
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qu’ile to the Ohio; and in 1760 British troops were proceeding from the | 
Ohio to the Lakes in pursuit of the flying Frenchmen. 
“ PHILADELPHIA, November 6th, 1760. 
“ Fast night the Honorable General Monckton arrived in town from 
| Pittsburgh.” 
‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, December 11th, 1760. 
“ On Monday last the Honorable Sir John St. Clair, Dep. Q. M. Gen. 


of his Majesty’s forces, arrived from Pittsburgh with several other gentle- | 


men. All well there.” 

‘The surrender of Montreal to Sir Jeffrey Amherst, on the 8th of Septem- | 
| ber, completed the conquest of Canada. The following notices of Sir Jef- 
|| frey Amherst and Sir John Ligonier, after whom Fort Ligonier was called, | 

will probably interest some of our readers. 

“ Sir Jeffrey, Lord Amherst, born at Riverhead, in Kent, 1717, was 

aid to Lord Ligonier at Dettingen, Fontenoy and Roucoux, and also to Duke 
of Cumberland at Laffeldt and Hastenbeck. In 1758 he was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Army sent against Louisburg, which surrender- | 
ed on the 26th of July. He (next year, 1759,) commanded the expedition | 
| against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, both of which were taken, the for- 
mer on the 26th of July, the latter on the 4th of August, 1759. Soon after, 
| he, with two other bodies of troops, under Murray and Haviland, arrived | 


| before Montreal, which immediately capitulated, thus completing the con. | 
quest of Canada.” 
“In October, 1757, Sir John Ligonier was made Commander-in-Chief 


of the land forces in Great Britain in October, 1757, and raised to the 
peerage by the title of Vi~count Ligonier, of Enniskillen, He had greatly 


distinguished himself, as a soldier, under the Duke of Marlborough, and af- 


| terwards in Germany. In 1763, he was created an English Baron, and in 
1766, an English Earl. He died in 1770, aged 91 years. He was born 
in France, his father was a Hugnenot of a noble family. He fought in the 


battles of Blenheim, Oudenarde, Ramilies, and at Malplaquet 22 balls 
’ 


passed through his clothes without injuring him.’ 


BRIGADIER GENERAL HENRY BOUQUET. 


Among the distinguished men who acted a prominent part, in this section | 
of country, during the eventful period which occurred between the year |) 
1754, and the commencement of our Revolution, none, except Washington 
and Forbes, rendered more important services than the soldier whose name | 
stands at the head of this article. We would have been gratified to have 
| presented to our readers biographical sketches of all those men, such as 
| Forbes and Stanwix, and those others, whose actions were conrected with 


} 
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the early operations at this place. After diligent search, both at Harris- 


| burg and in the public libraries of Philadelphia, which are so liberally 


opened to all visitors, we have found nothing Lut the notice of General Stan- 
wix’s loss at sea, and the brief obituary sketch of General Forbes, which 
appeared in the last number of the Olden Time. 





As to General Bouquet, we have been a little more fortunate. We have, || 


in our possession, a work published in Philadelphia, and re-published in 
London, giving an account of his march from Carlisle to this place, and of 
his brilliant and successful action at Bushy Run, on the 5th and 6th of Au- 
gust, 1763; also of his subsequent expedition to the Muskingum, and of his 
treaty with the Delawares, Shawanese, Mingos, and other Indians at that 
place. This work is very scarce, and has been pronounced by a very in- 


| telligent friend in Ohio, to whom we lent our copy, a “ precious book.” 


We have also had in our possession, a French translation of this work, 
with a biographical sketch of Bouquet. While this copy was in our 
hands, we made a very imperfect translation of that sketch for our own sat- 
isfaction, without any thought of publishing it. Since the commencement 
of the Olden Time, we have made an effort to get the French work again, 
in order to get a better translation than the hasty and defective one which 


| we before made, but the owner is now in Texas, and we have failed to get || 


| a second sight of the work. No alternative, therefore, remained to us but 








to pass over the biographical sketch entirely, or to use our own imperfect 
production, and we have concluded to adopt the latter course, 


It is a fact, not noticed in this sketch of Bouquet, and one of considera- || 


| ble interest to Americans, or at least to Pennsylvanians, that almost the first 


prominent appearance of the name of Bouquet in our history, is in a letter 
from Washington, noticing, in very energetic language, a difference of opin- 
ion between himself and Bouquet as to the route which Forbes should pur- 
sue from Raystown, now Bedford, to Fort Duquesne. Washington very 
urgently advocated the march by Braddock’s road ; while Bouquet as ear- 


_ nestly advised a new route through Pennsylvania, by the Loyal Hanning. 


Forbes adopted the Pennsylvania route, and succeeded, although at one time 
he almost despaired of the result. 
It would be a matter of considerable interest could we know the argu- 


| ments urged by Bouquet against the march by the road already opened to 


a point so near Fort Duquesne. We doubt one of those arguments, and 


|" perhaps the most weighty, was predicated on the circumstances, that the 
| Youghiogany and Monongahela rivers had to be crossed and re-crossed 
| within a few miles of the enemy’s post at Fort Duquesne, and that those 





rivers might both be high and difficult to pass, at the earliest day when the 
army could be expected to reach them. | 
Braddock had arrived within ten miles of Fort Duquesne on the 9th of | 


July ; while the discussion of the route of Forbes’ army from Raystown | 
26 





— ————— ED 
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hi | did not take place until the last of July. ‘This difference in the time 
My, || of the year may have been the very circumstance which controlled Forbes’ 


i decision, and determined him to pursue a route which required the opening 
| of one hundred miles of road ever the mountains and through a wilderness. 
| It is, however, impossible at this day to conceive adequately the reasonings 
by which Bouquet met the arguments of Washington, and it has been alleged, 
that it was Pennsylvania influence which triumphed in the acquisition of a 
Pennsylvania road to the Ohio river. 
It was once remarked to us by a very sagacious friend, that it was per- 
Hf) haps a fortunate circumstance for these States that General Bouquet died 
q || before the Revolution, for. as our friend remarked, “a man of his military 
a || talent would have made a much more formidable enemy than Howe or Clin- 
| ton.” While we entertain no doubt of his ability asa commander, we think 
i | it altogether improbable that he, a foreigner by birth and a soldier of fortune 





i || by profession, would ever have been trusted with the chief command of a 
\ British army. At the formation of the Regiment of Royal Americans, 
'| which he in part commanded, and which acted so prominent a part in this 
Ht country from 1757 down to 1765, much jealousy was excited in Great 
Hi Britain. 
and in the tlouse of Lords several distinguished noblemen entered a pro- 


Very strenuous opposition was made to the bill in Parliament, 


tif test againstits passage, Itis, therefore, altogether improbable that he could 
i have had the chief command of a British army in this country, 
itt ‘There is one fact in relation to General Bouquet, which would seem to 
th || connect his memory more closely with the history of our city, than that of 
Fort Pitt has entirely disappeared; scarcely a 
vestize even of the wall of its ramparts is now visible ; but a redoubt, built 
|| by General, then Colonel Bouquet, with the following inscription on a stone 
tablet in its walls, “Col. Bouquet, A. D., 1764,” is an existing monument 
of his presence and command here. 
| ‘There was a singular fatality attending those British officers who acted 
| prominent parts here during the ten years from 1754 to 1764. Braddock 
| was mortally wounded on the day of his defeat. Forbes survived his sue- 
| cess in taking Fort Duquesne only a few months. Stanwix was lost at sea 


not long after the completion of Fort Pitt, and Bouquet survived his expe- 


either Forbes or Stanwix. 
j 
' 
- 


| dition to the Muskingum only three years, 


| 
We might extend this list of early deaths attending the prominent actors 
i} | in this country during the period above stated. ‘Thus Dumas, the French 


officer who commanded at Braddock’s Ficld, fell on that day. Jumonville 


also fell in the subsequent action, in Fayette county, and Monsieur Don- ; 
ville was killed in a skirmish near Fort Duquesne about the Ist of April, 
1756, as will be seen on p. 75 of the Olden Time. 


: : 
Washington, the great and good Washington, was, however, preserved 


| 
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|} Scotch and Irish emigrants. 
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through all these perils, to conduct the armies of this country through all 


the trying scenes of our Revolution. But let us proceed to the book, 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION 


AGAINST THE O10 INDIANS IN 1764, UNDER THE ComMAND oF Henry Bovauet, Ese, 
COLONEL OF INFANTRY, AND Now Bricapien Gi RAL IN AMERICA, EMBRACING HIS 
TRANSACTION ITH 1 IvpiaAns In Ry rm ro TNE DELIVERING UP THE Puis- 
ONERKS, AND To TI PRELIMINARIES OF THE PACE, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY Ac 
COUNT OF THE RevioUS CAMPAIGN OF 1763, AND OF THE BATTLE aT Busny Run. 
To WHICH 18 ADDED somME MILITARY Papers, CONTAINING SOME REFLECTIONS UPON 
WAR WITH TH! A METHOD oF Form! ESTABLISHMENTS UPON THE FRON- 
TIFR; SOME Det tT Tl INDIAN CouNTKRY, WiTH A LIsT OF THE DIFFER- 

| ENT TRIBES, THE Numer or THe Warriors, Towns, AND DIFFERENT Roaps. 
THE WHOLK ENRicuED Maps axp CovrPer LATE ENGRAVINGS, TRANSLATED 
FROM THE EnGiisu by C, G. F. Dumas, at AMSTERDAM, IN Marc. Micusen Row, 
A. D., 1769. 
| 
PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR, WITH A SKETCH OF THE 
LIFE OF THE LATE GEN. BOUQUET. 


“The kind reception which has been given to my translation of the 
| Voyages of the Russians to the north-east of Asia, and the favorable notice 
| of it in divers Journals, encourages me to present to the public the work 
| of which the title is just given. 
| “If I have succeeded in attaining a small share only of the elegance and 


| force of the English work, my production must please and affect. ‘That is 


| already much, but there may be still more. 
| ee ° > ° . ° ‘ . . 
| “If 1 have translated faithfully that portion of it which is instructive, it 


| will be useful, and there will be but few of the pages of the work whieh 
| will not combine the agreeable with the substantial. 
“We should not forget another peculiar feature of this little work, that 


of novelty. A work abounding with taste, sentiment and penetration, writ- 


ten and printed origipally in Pennsylvania, (lately* a desert,) has really 


—_— : ‘ . — 
| 


| ™ Towards the close of the last century, William Penn establi-hed himself there at the head of 


aconsiderable colony of Frieuds, whom oppression had driven from England. He prepared for 


| them excellent laws, built Philadelphia, which now contains three or four thousand houses, and 

| at least twenty thousand inhabitants; rendered the Province hereditary in his family, and at 

| last languished in prison in London, because he had deranged his business in order to secme 
5 | ’ 

| their happine:s. It was not long that the Friends only were admitted into that fine country. 

Pi ) y 


| The mildness of the climate, the beneficence of the government, the fertility of the soil, and 
the great advantages which it presented to those who settled there, drew an immense number 
| of immigrants to the province. In 1729, there arrived as many as 6207 hired passengers, prine.- 
pally from Ireland. In 1750, there were carried there 4317 German, and about 1000 English, 
At the present time, (1769.) tuere are computed to be at least 
250,000 souls in the province, and among them 6 or 7000 negroes at the utmost. Notwithstanding 
this intermixture of nations, the Pennsylvanians have already a national charactez, which is 
suitable to them. They are generally hardy, industrious, and it is not usual to hear them with 


much complacency make a distinction between themselves and strangers, by announcing that they 
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'| who, having only an imperfect knowledge* of the English coloniesin North 
|| America, are ignorant that some of them are most improperly called by 
|| the modest name of Corontsrs ;t that there are already numerous people, 
| flourishing states, which have their cities of the first and second rank, their 


| 
| boroughs and villages, with forms of government, calculated for the great- 
| 


magazines, 
“I could, on that head, enter into a detail as extended as interesting, if 


|| this were a proper place for it. But a long preface suits badly at the head 
1 of a small volume; and I have yet to speak of the late Col. Bouquet, the 
| principal character of the work. I intended to write his life, and to do so 
'| with success, I relied upon the aid of the letters written by Col. Bouquet 
'| himself, to his parents and various friends. He managed the pen as well 
'| as the sword, and that is saying much; so that I did not despair in avail- 


4 ‘ ae a : 
|| ing myself of his own colors, of painting him in a manner worthy of him. 
} | ————— — - —— 


are Pennsylvamians by birth. They have indeed much reason to love a country in which every 
citizen of the towns, and every planter in the country, is a litle king at hone. All are in easy 
circumstances; but with this difference: that a person miglit say generally that the inhabitants 
of the towns are all rich, and that the farmers want fornothing. The latter are all well lodged, 
| well fed, and according to their condition, well clad, the lower class making their own linen and 
their woolen clothes —ACCUUNT OF THE EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. RoGers’ 


ACCOUNT OF THE AMERICAN VOYAGES OF PROFESSOR KALM. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
! sons who suppose that one can only see their negroes, with here and there some whites, toiling for 
\| their masters, who waste their incomes in Europe: that the resistance which these parts of the 
|| British empire offer to the will of the metropolis, is of the same character as the revolt of the 
| slaves at Berbice, and will be terminated like that by garnishing the gibbets and the wheels. 
Let us correct, as far as the place permits, the errors of those persons. There is a very great 
difference between the different establishments of the Europeans in the other parts of the world. 
Those in Asia and Africa consist but of the soil on which the factories or the warehouses stand. 
Surinam and the Isl:nds are nothing more than so many negro yards. The Ne» Englanders 
are a nation, but a nation of working people, animated with a republican spirit, accustomed from 
their infancy to labor, to exposure, to the weather, and to the handling of arms; and their militia, 
though nothing less than contemptible, with our discipline and subordination, would not be ex- 
celled by our best regular tr ops. See the excellent account of the European settlements in 
America, vol 2, part6,chap.7. As to the causes and the effects, present and future, of the mis- 
understanding which now exists between the parent and her colonies, their detail would carry us 
too far. Those who wish for information upon those subjects, shuuld read the English pertodi- 
cals, such as the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the London Magazine, and add to them, the sensi- 
ble and impartial judgment of the Swedish Professor Kalm in his Voyage to America, vol. 2, 


page 389, &c., the German translation. 


t They number about 350,000 souls in the four New England provinces, and from 4 to 5000 
houses in Boston, which is its principal town. Between these provinces and Pennsylvania, 
there lie New York, whose inhabitants are reckoned to be about 100,000, and New Jersy, where 
there are computed to be about 60 or 70,000. I pass in silence the colonies further south, solely 
because the number of negroes there is already more considerable ; so also those more to the 
north, because they are yet in their infancy. 








something to stimulate the curiosity, and excite even the surprise of those | 


est advantage of the citizens, public schools, libraries, newspapers, and | 


* To speak p'ainly; there are many persons who have no knowledge at all. I know some per- | 
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| But that which has preserved to posterity the papers of so many other 
| great men, their intrinsic value, has brought disaster to those of Colonel 
| Bouquet. Every body wished to read his letters; so that as they arrived 
| they were seized ; they passed into various h-ads ; those to whom they 
| were addressed, have not been able to recover them ; finally they disap- 
peared, and although I have used much exertion, I have not recovered a 

} 


a . . 
|| single one. All that I have succeeded in getting, are the dates of some of 


| the principal events of his life, which [ here introduce, with the little that 
| I recollect to have heard related in company by some of his friends, 


| “ Henry Bouquet was of a majestic stature, of great genius, and under a 


| cold and imposing appearance, possessed a sensitive heart. He sought not | 


| the good opinior of others, much less did he solicit it. ‘They were forced | 


|| to esteem him, and on that account, many trades-people greatly relied up- | 


| on his integrity and fidelity to his engagements. Firmness, intrepidity, 

| calmness, presence of mind in the greatest dangers, virtues so essential to 

| acommander, were natural to him. His presence inspired confidence, and 

commanded respect, it encouraged his soldiers, it confounded his enemies. 

| He was born at fol/e, in the Canton of Berne, (quere, Vand,*) in 
| Switzerland. In 1736, (he being about 17 years of age,) he was received 

| as a Cadet in the Regiment of Constant, in the service of L. L., H. H., 


| P. P., and in 1738, he obtained an Ensigney in the same Regiment. From 
h 

| nia, and distinguished himself first, as a lst Lieutenant, and afterwards as 
| Adjutant, in the skilful and memorable wars which that great Prince sus- 
| tained against the combined forces of France and Spair.. At the battle of 
| Coni, being commanded to take possession of a plain bounded by a preci- 
| pice, he conducted his men there in such a way, that not one of them per- 
| ceived that they had no way of retreat, in case the enemy came to attack 
| them there; in the mean time, a tranquil spectator of the movements of 
| both armies, to amuse his men, he caused them to notice that they could 
| observe the movements much better by the light of the moon than in broad 
| daylight. 

| «The accounts, as exact as interesting of the operations of these cam- 
| paigns which were transmitted to Holland, came to the knowledge of the 
| late Prince of Orange, and induced him to engage that officer in the service 
| of the Republic. In consequence of which, Mr. Bouquet entered, in 1748, 
| in the quality of Captain Commandant, with the rank of Lieut. Colonel, 
‘in the Regiment of Swiss Guards, recently formed at the Hague; and 
| soon after, he was selected to go with the Generals Burmannia and Corna- 
| bie, to receive from the French, the fortresses in the low country, which they 








* There is a town called Rolle on lake Geneva, in the Canton of Vand; but none that I can 
find in the Canton of Berne. 
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thence he passed into that of Rogquin, in the service of the King of Sardi, 
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were bound to give up, and to conduct the return of the prisoners of war 
which France gave up to the Republic, in conformity with the treaty of 
Aix La Chapelle. Some months afterwards Lord Middleton engaged him 
as a companion in his travels in lranee and Italy. 

Upon his return to the Hague, he devoted all the leisure time which the 
duties of the regiment allowed him to the diligent study of the Military art, 
and above all of mathematics, which are the foundation of it. The inti- 
mate friendship which he formed with Professors Hemsterhnis, Konig, 
Allemand, and with many other learned men of every kind, facilitated very 
much the acquisition of that profound knowledge which enabled him yet 
more to distinguish himself in the sequel, and to appear with so much ad- 
vantage upon the vast theatre of the war which broke out between England 
and France in 1754. ‘That war making it necessary for England to send 
troops to America, it was proposed to raise a corps under the name of Roy- 
al Americans, composed of three battalions, under the command of a single 
leader, and of which the officers were to be indifferently Americans or 
strangers, but men of talent and experience. ‘I'his project, patronized by 
the Duke of Cumberland, was carried out, though mutilated and altered by 
acontrary faction. Mr. Bouquet and his friend Mr. Haldimand, were the 


first upon whom they cast their eyes, and whom they solicited to serve in 


the Brigade, in the rank of Lieutenant Colonels. Both of them had already | 


been raised to that rank at the Hague, and by a singular freak of fortune, 


he who was to command in America, was inferior in rank to them in 


Europe. ‘This caused them to hesitate for some time. In the mean time, | 


by the earnest persuasion of General Sir Joseph Yorke, the British Min- 
ister at the Hague, and by the promise that was made to them, that they 


|| should be immediately placed as Colonels commandant, upon a footing of 


equality with the Colonel in Chief of the Brigade, they were prevailed up- 
on to accept the commissions offered to them. As soon as their resolution 
was made known, he intrusted to them to draw into the corps a sufficient 


number of good men, either for the corps of engineers, or for the artillery | 


service, 

«He had no reason to regret having intrusted ihis matter to them. The 
greater part of those who joined them were drawn from the service of the 
republic, and they have answered the expectations of those who selected 
them in a manner which has done honor to all concerned. 

“1am not about to enter into a historical detail of the project which 
called into existence the brigade of which I have just spoken; it has al- 
ready carried me too far from my subject. I will content myself with say- 
ing, that, through mere chance, it was suggested and favorably received; 
but that its happy consummation is due entirely to the discernment and 


to him that the British empire is indebted for the distinguished services 


zeal for the public service of General Sir Joseph Yorke. It is, therefore, | 
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which those gallant oflicers have performed. ‘I’o return then to Mr. Bou- 
quet. Having arrived in America, his integrity and his great ability soon se- 


Respected by the troops, confided in by all who had a share in the interior 


government of the Provinces ; esteemed and loved by all, he had but to ask 
and he at once obtained all that it was possible to afford him, because it 
] 


was believed that he asked for nothing but what was necessary and proper, 


and that all would be faithfully employed in the service of the king and of 
the provinces, ‘his good understanding between the civil and military au- 
thorities contributed as mucli to his successes, as his ability. 


] veal 
Li 


a wi 


«Immediately after the peace was conclud i the Indians, the king 
made him Brigadier General and Commandant of the troops in all the 
southern colonies of British America. He died at Pensacola, (in 1767,) 
lamented by his friends and regretted universally. I wish that the colonies, 


which I sincerely love, may lave a long succession of such defenders, 


Will the young soldiers who read this, permit me to propose him to them 


| as a model to imitate, and a very proper example to excite among them a 


noble emulation. It is to his honor that I have undertaken the following 
translation, and it is to his memory that [ have dedicated it,” 


INTRODUCTION. 


“The general peace, concluded between Great Britain, France and Spain, 


in the year 1762, although viewed in different lights by persons variously 


| affected in the mother country, was nevertheless universally considered as 


a most happy event in America. 


* To behold the French, who had so long instigated and supported the 
Indians, in the most destructive wars and cruel depredations on our frontier 
settlements, at last compelled to cede all Canada; and restricted to the wes, 


tern side of Missisippi, was what we had long wished, but searcly hoped an 


omplishment of inour own days. The precision with which our boun- 
accomplisl t of lay 


daries were expressed, admitted of no ground for future disputes, and was 


matter of exultation to every one who understood and regarded the interest 


| of these colonies. We had now the pleasing prospect of ‘ entire* security 


| from all molestation of the Indians, since French intrigues could no longer 


| be employed to seduce, or I’rench force to support them.’ 


“«¢Unhappily, however, we were disappointed in this expectation. Our 
danger arose from that very quarter in which we imagined ourselves in the 


” The several quotation ;in th introduction are tuken from the Annual Re sister, 1763, whic h 


is written with great elegance and truth, so far a3 the author appears to have been furnished 


with materials. 


———— 








| 


| 
| 


| tier settlements in the time of harvest, to destroy our men, corn, cattle, &c., 
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most perfect security ; and just at the time when we concluded the Indians 


to be entirely awed, and almost subjected by our power, they suddenly fell 


upon the frontiers of our most valuable settlements, and upon all our out- 


lying forts, with such unanimity in the design, and with such savage fury 
in the attack, as we had not experienced, even in the hottest times of any 
former war.’ 

‘‘ Several reasons have been assigned for this perfidious conduct on their 
part; such as an omission of the usual presents, and some settlements 
made on lands not yet purchased from them. But these causes, if true, 
could only affect a few tribes, and never could have formed so general a 


combination against us. ‘The true reason seems to have been a jealousy of | 


our growing power, heightened by their seeing the French almost wholly 
driven out of America, and a number of forts now possessed by us, which 
commanded the great lakes and rivers communicating with them, and awed 
the whole Indian country. ‘They probably imagined that they beheld ¢ in 


every little garrison the germ of a future colony,’ aud thought it incumbent 





on them to make one general and timely effort to crush our power in the 


birth. | 
« By the papers in the Appendix, a general idea may be formed of the 
strength of the different Indian nations surrounding our settlements, and 
their situation with respect to each other. 
«“ The Shawanese. Delawares and other Ohio tribes, took the lead in this 


war, and seem to have begun it rather too precipitately, before the other 


tribes in confederacy with them, were ready for action. 
‘‘ Their scheme appears to have been projected with much deliberate 
mischief in the intention, and more then usual skill in the system of exe- 


cution. ‘They were to make one general and sudden attack upon our fron- 


as far as they could penetrate, and to starve our out-posts, by cutting off 
their supplies, and all communication with the inhabitants of the provinces. 
“In pursuance of this bold and bloody project, they fell suddenly upon | 
our traders whom they had invited into their country, murdered many of 
them, and made one general plunder of their effects, to an immense value. 
« The frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, were immedi- 


ately over-run with scalping parties, making their way with blood and de- 
vastation wherever they came, and all those examples of savage cruelty, | 
which never fail to accompany an Indian war. | 
‘* All our out-forts, even at the remotest distances, were attacked about | 
the same time ; and the following ones soon fell into the enemy’s hands, 
viz: Le Boeuf, Venango, Presqu’isle, on and near lake Erie ; La Bay, up- 
on lake Michigan; St. Joseph’s, upon the river of that name; Miamis, | 
upon the Miamis river; Ouachtanon upon the Ouabache ; Sandusky upon | 


lake Junundat; and Michilimackinac. 
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“ Being but weakly garrisoned, trusting to the security of a general peace 
| so lately established, unable to obtain the least intelligence from the colo- 
| nies, or from each other, and being separately persuaded by their treacher- ] 
ous and savage assailants that they had carried every other ‘place before | 
them, it could not be expected that these small posts could hold out long ; 


and the fate of their garrison is terrrible to relate. 


“The news of the surrender, and the continued ravages of the enemy, 
struck all America with consternation, and depopulated a great part of our 
frontiers. We now saw most of those posts suddenly wrested from us, | 


| which had been the great object of the late war, and one of the principal || 
advantages acquired by the peace. Only the forts of Niagara, the Detroit, ! 
and Fort Pitt, remained in our hands, of all that had been purchased with 
so much blood and treasure. But these were places of consequence, and | 
we hope it will ever remain an argument of their importance, and of the | 
| attention that should be paid to their future support, that they alone contin- ] 
ued to awe the whole power of the Indians, and balanced the fate of the | 
war between them and us! | 
« These forts, being larger, were better garrisoned and supplied to stand | 
| a siege of some length, than the places that fell. Niagara was not attacked, | 
| the enemy judging it too strong. 


« The officers who commanded the other two deserved the highest honor | 

| for the firmness with which they defended them, and the hardships they | 

sustained rather than deliver up places of such importance, | 

“ Major Gladwin in particular, who commanded at the Detroit, had to | 

| withstand the united and vigorous attacks of all the nations living upon the | 
| Lakes. 

“ The design of this publication, and the materials in my hands, lead me | 


more immediately to speak of the defence and relief of Fort Pitt, | 


| 


“ The Indians had early surrounded that place, and eut off all commu- 1 
nication from it, even by message. ‘Though they had no cannon, nor || 
understood the methods of a regular siege, yet, with incredible boldness, || 
they posted themselves under the banks of both rivers* by the walls of the || 
furt, and continued as it were buried there, from day to day, with astonish. || 

ing patience; pouring in an incessant storm of musquetry and fire arrows; | 

hoping at length, by famine, by fire, or by harrassing out the garrison, to | 

_ carry their point. If 
“ Captain Ecuyer, who commanded there, though he wanted several neces- ] 

| saries for sustaining a siege, and the fortifications had been greatly damaged | 
| by the floods, took all the precautions which art and judgment could sug- | 


| gest for the repair of the place, and repulsing the enemy. His garrison, || 





| 
*The Ohio and Monongahela, at the junction of which stands Fort Pitt. | 


| | 
| 27 ] 
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i joined by the inhabitants, and surviving traders who had taken refuge there, 
seconded his efforts with resolution. Their situation was alarming, being 
remote from all immediate assistance, and having to deal with an enemy 
from whom they had no mercy to expect. 


« General Amherst, the commander in chief, not being able to provide in 





of the Detroit, Niagara, and Fort Pitt. ‘The communication with the two 
| former was chiefly by water, from the province of New York; and it was 
on that account the more easy to throw succors into them. ‘The detach- 
ment sent to the Detroit arrived there on the 29th of July, 1763 ; but Cap- 
tain Dalyell, who commanded that detachment, and seventy of his men, 
lost their lives in a rencontre with the Indians near the fort. Previous to 
this disaster he had passed through Niagara, and left a reinforcement there, 
« Fort Pitt remained all this while in a most critical situation. 
count could be obtained from the garrison, nor any relief sent to it, but by 
a long and tedious4and march of near 200 miles beyond the settlements ; 
and through those dangerous passes where the fate of Braddock and others 





| 

» 

: | still rises on the imagination. 

“Colonel Bouquet was appointed to march to the relief of this fort, with 
a large qnantity of military stores and provisions, escorted by the shattered 
remainder of the 43d and 77th regiments, lately returned in a dismal condi- 


the siege of the Havannah. General Amherst, having at that time no other 


have required men of the strongest constitution and vigor. 


*‘ Early orders had been given to prepare a convey of provisions on the 
y g prep if p 


nation of the inhabitants, that when Col. Bouquet arrived at Carlisle, noth- 
ing had yet been done. A great number of the plantations had been plun- 
dered and burnt by the savages; many of the mills destroyed, and the 
full-ripe crops stood waving in the field, ready for the sickle, but the reap- 
ers were not to be found! 

‘«‘ The greatest part of the county of Cumberland, through which the 


army had to pass, was deserted, and the roads were covered with distressed | 
families, flying from their settlements, and destitute of all the necessaries of | 


life. 
“In the midst of that general confusion, the supplies necessary for the 


expedition became very precarious, nor was it less difficult to procure hor- | 


ses and carriages for the use of the troops. 
| 





“ The commander found that, instead of expecting such supplies from a 
miserable people, he himself was called by the voice of humanity to bestow | 


. +s . . . i 
on them some share of his own provisions to relieve their present exigen- | 
| i 














time for the safety of the remote posts, bent his chief attention to the relief 


No ace. | 


tion from the West Indies, and far from being recovered of their fatigues at || 


troops to spare, was obliged to employ them in a service which would | 


frontiers of Pennsylvania, but such were the universal terror and conster- | 


| 
i| 


‘| 
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| ey. However, in eighteen days after his arrival at Carlisle, by the prudent 
|| and active measures which he pursued, joined to his knowledge of the coun- 


riages’ were procured with the assistance of the interior parts of the coun- 
|| try, arid the army proceeded. 


“ Their march did not abate the fears of the dejected inhabitants. ‘They 

_ knew the strength and ferocity of the enemy. ‘They remembered the for- 

mer defeats even of our best troops, and were full of diffidence and appre- 

| hensions on beholding the small number and sickly state of the regulars 

employed im this expedition. Withoutthe least hopes, therefore, of success, 

they seemed only to wait for the fatal event, which they dreaded, to 
abandow all the country beyond the Susquehanna, 


| 
| 
| try, and the diligence of the persons he employed, the convoy and car- 
| 
| 
| 





‘In such despondency of mind, it is not surprising, that though their whole 
|| was at stake, and depended entirely upon the fate of this littlearmy, none 
of them offered to assist in the defence’of the country, by joining the ex- 
pedition in which they would have been of infinite service, being in general 
well acquainted with the woods, and excellent marksmen. 


*‘ It cannot be contested that the defeat of the regular troops on’ this occa. | 
sion, would have left the province of Pennsylvania in particular, exposed 


to the most imminent danger, from a victorious, daring, and barbarous ene- | 
my ; for (excepting the frontier people of Cumberland county) the bulk of | 


its industrious inhabitants is composed of merchants, tradesmen and farmers | 
unaccustomed to arms, and without a militia law. 


“ The Legislature ordered, indeed, 700 men to be raised for the protection 
of the frontiers during harvest; but what dependence could be placed in 
raw troops, newly raised, and undisciplined? Under sv many discouraging 

| circumstances, the Colonel (deprived of all assistance from the provinces, 
| and having none to expect from the General, who had sent him the last 
| man thatcould be removed from the hospitals) had nothing else to trust to, 
but about 500 soldiers of approved courage and resolution indeed, but in- 


firm, and entire strangers to the woods, and to this new kind of war, A 


number of them were even so weak, as not to be able to march, and sixty 


were carried in wagons to reinforce the garrisons of the small posts on the 
communication. 


“ Meanwhile Fort Ligonier, situated beyond the Allegheny Mountains, 


| was in the greatest danger of falling into the hands of the enemy, before 
| the army could reach it. The stockade being very bad, and the garrison 


extremely weak, they had attacked it vigorously, but had been repulsed by 
the bravery and good conduct of Lieutenant Blane, who commanded there, 


“ The preservation of that post was of the utmost consequence, on ac- 
count of its situation and the quantity of military stores it contained, which, 
if the enemy could have got possession of, would have enabled them to 
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continue their attack upon Fort Pitt, and reduce the army to the greatest 
straits. For an object of that importance, every risk was to be run; and 
the Colonel determined to send through the woods, with proper guides, a 
party of thirty men to join that garrison. They succeeded by forced 
marches in that hazardous attempt, not having been discovered by the 
enemy till they came within sight of the fort, into which they threw them- 


selves, after receiving some running shot. 

* Previous to that reinforcement of regulars, twenty volunteers, all good 
woodsmen, had been sent to Fort Ligonier by Captain Ourry, who com- 
manded at Fort Bedford another very considerable magazine of provisions, 

and military stores, the principal and centrical stage between Carlisle and 
Fort Pitt, being about 100 miles distance from each. ‘This fort was also in 


a ruinous condition, and very weakly garrisoned, although the two small 


intermediate posts, at the crossings of the Juniata and of Stony Creek, had 
been abandoned to strengthen it. 
‘Here the distressed families, scattered for twelve or fifteen miles round, 


fled for protection, leaving most of their effects a prey to the savages. 


to prevent surprise, and repel open force, as also to render ineffectual the 
enenty’s fire arrows. He armed all the fighting men, who formed two 
companies of volunteers, and did duty with the garrison till the arrival of 
two companies of light infantry, detached as soon as possible from Colonel 


Bouquet’s little army. 

“ These two magazines being secured, the Colonel advanced to the re- 
motest verge of our settlements, where he could receive no sort of intelli- 
gence of the number, position, or motions of the enemy. Not even at 
Fort Bedford, where he arrived with his whole convoy on the 25-h of Ju- 
ly, for though the Indians did not attempt to attack the fort, they had by 
this time killed, sealped, and taken eighteen persons in that neighborhood, 
and their skulking parties were so spread, that at last no express could es- 
eape them. * This’ (want of intelligence,) ‘is often a very embarrassing 
| circumstance in the conduct of a campaignin America. ‘The Indians had 
| better intelligence, and no sooner were they informed of the march of our 
| army, than they broke up the siege of Fort Piit, and took the route by 
which they knew we were to proceed, resolved to take the first advantage- 
ous opportunity of an attack on the march.’ 

“In this uncertainty of intelligence under which the Colonel laboured, he 
| marched from Fort Bedford on the 28th of July, and as soon as he reached 
Fort Ligonier, he determined very prudently to leave his wagons at that 


post, and to proceed only with the pack horses. ‘I'hus disburdened, the 
army continued their route. Before them lay a dangerous defile at Turtle 
| Creek, several miles in length, commanded the whole;way by high and 
| craggy hills. ‘This defile he intended to have passed the ensuing night, by 
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a double or forced march; thereby, if possible, to elude the vigilance of so 
alert an enemy, proposing only to make a snort halt in his way, to refresh 
the troops, at Bushy Run. 

“ When they came within half a mile of that place, about one in the 
afternoon, (August 5th, 1763,) after an harrassing march of seventeen miles, 
and just as they were expecting to relax from their fatigue, they were 
suddenly attacked by the Indians, on their advanced guard ; which, being 
| speedily and firmly supported, the enemy was beat off, and even pursued to 
a considerable distance. 


«+ * But the flight of these barbarians must often be considered asa part 


of the engagement, (if we may use the expression) rather than a dereliction 

of the field. ‘The moment the pursuit ended, they returned with renewed 
| vigor to the atiack. Several other parties, who had been in ambush, in 
some high grounds which lay along the flanks of the army, now started 
up at once, and falling with a resolution equal to thatof their companions, 
galled our troops with a most obstinate fire. 


“«Tt was necessary to make a general charge with the whole line to dis- 
lodge them from these heights. ‘This charge succeeded ; but still the suc- 


cess produced no decisive advantage; for as soon as the savages were driven 


from one post, they still appeared on another, till by constant reinforcements 
they were at length able to surround the whole detachment, and attack the 
convoy which had been left in the rear, 

“¢ This maneuvre obliged the main body to fall back in order to protect 
it. ‘The action, which grew every moment hotter and hotter, now became 


| general. Our troops were attacked on every side; the savages supported 


were not thrown into the least confusion by the very discouraging nature of 
this service, in the end prevailed: they repulsed the enemy, and drove 
them from all their posts with fixed bayonets. 


“+ The engagement ended only with the day, having continued from one 
without any intermission. 


“* The ground, on which the action ended, was not altogether inconve- 
| nient for anencampment.t ‘The convoy and the wounded were in the mid- 
| dle, and the troops, disposed in a circle, encompassed the whole. In this 


| * The above quotation is {rom the writer already mentioned, and seems so accurately and ele- 


gantly drawn up, from the account of this engagement sent to his Majesty's mivuister-, that 
nothing better can be inserted in its room. There are but ove or two sinall mistokes in it, which 
are here corrected. 


t This place was in what is now called Westmoreland county, about twenty or twenty-one 
miles fiom Pittsburgh, and between one and two miles north of Jacksonville. The editor and 


| Some of his friends have frequently conversed about a visit to the battle field, and throwing up 


the 5th and 6th of August next. 


some little work to perpetuate the memory of the precise spot, It is now, however, settled for | 
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their spirit throughout; but the steady behavior of the English troops, who | 








| manner, and with little repose, they passed an anxious night, obliged to the 
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strictest vigilance by an enterprising enemy who had surrounded them. 

«“« Those who have only experienced the severities and dangers of a cam- | 
paign in Europe, can scarcely form an idea of what is to be dome and en. | 
dured in an American war. ‘Fo act in a country cultivated and inhabited, 


| where roads are made, magazines are established, and hospitals provided; | 


where there are good towns to retreat to in case of misfortune } or, at the 
worst, a generous enemy to yield to, from whom no consolation, but the 


honor of victory, can be wanting ; this may be considered as the exercise | 


of a spirited and adventurous mind, rather than a rigid contest where all is 


| at stake, and mutual destruction the object: and as a contention between | 
| rivals for glory, rather than a real struggle between sanguinary enemies. | 


But in an American campaign every thing is terrible ; the face of the coun- 


' try, the climate, the enemy. ‘There is no refreshment for the healthy, nor 


relief for the sick, A vast unhospitable desert, unsafe and treacherous, sur- | 


' rounds them, where victories are not decisive, but defeats are rumious ; and || 


| simple death is the least misfortune which can happen to them. This | 








| dignity, the adventures in them are more interesting to the heart, and more 


| At the first dawn of light the savages began to declare themselves, all about | 


| raged fromnew ones. Our troops, continually victorious, were continually | 


forms a service truly critical, in which all the firmness of the body and || 
mind is put to the severest trial; and al! the exertions of courage and ad- 
dress are called out, If the actions of these rude campaigns are of less | 


amusing to the imagination, than the events of a regular war. | 
«¢ But to return to the party of English, whom we left in the woods. | 


the camp, at the distance of about 500 yards ; and by shouting and yelling | 
in the most horrid manner, quite round that extensive circumference, en- | 
deavored to strike terror by an ostentation of their numbers, and their | 
ferocity. | 
«¢« After this alarming preparative, they attacked our forces, and, under ! 
the favour of an incessant fire, made several bold efforts to penetrate into 


the camp. ‘They were repulsed in every attempt, but by no means discou- | 


in danger. ‘They were besides extremely fatigued with a long march, and 
with the equally long action of the preceding day ; and they were distress- 
ed to the last degree by a total want of water, much more intolerable than | 


the enemy’s fire. 
«+ Tied to their convoy, they could not lose sight of it for a moment, 


| without exposing, not only that interesting object, but their wounded men, 
| to fall a prey to the savages, who pressed them on every side. ‘To move 


| wasimpracticable. Many of the horses were lost, and many of the drivers, 


stupefied by their fears, hid themselves in the bushes, and were incapable 
of hearing or obeying orders. 
“+ Their situation became extremely critical and perplexing, having ex- | 
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|| perienced that the most lively efforts made no impression upon an enemy, | 





| 
who always gave way when pressed; but who, the moment the pursuit | 
was over, returned with as much alacrity as ever to the attack. Besieged | 
rather than engaged ; attacked without interruption, and without decision; | 
able neither to advance nor to retreat, they saw before them the most | 


melancholy prospect of crumbling away by degrees, and entirely perishing 


| 
without revenge or honor, in the midst of those dreadful deserts. . ‘I'he | 
|| fate of Braddock was every moment before their eyes ; but they were more 
ably condueied. 
«¢ The commander was sensible that everything depended upon bringing | 
the savages to a close engagement, and to stand their ground when attacked. | 
| Their audaciousness, which had increased with their success, seemed favor- | 
ableto this design. He endeavoured, therefore, to increase their confidence 
as much as possible. 
«*¢ For that purpose he contrived the following stratagem: Our troops 
were posted on an eminence, and formed a circle round their convoy from 


the preceding night, which order they still retained, Col, Boquet gave | 
directions that two companies of his troops, who had been posted in the | 
most advanced situations, should fall within the circle ; the troops on the right 
and left immediately opened their files, and filled up the vacant space, that 
they might seem to cover their retreat. Another company of light infantry, | 
with one of grenadiers, were ordered “to lie in ambuscade,” to support the | 
two first companies of grenadiers, who moved on the feigned retreat, and | 
| were intended to begin the real attack. The dispositions were well made, 





| and the plan exeeuted without the least confusion. 

“+The savages gave entirely into the snare. ‘The thin line of troops, 
which took possession of the ground which the two companies of light foot 
had left, being brought in nearer to the centre of the circle, the barbarians 
mistook those motions for retreat, abandoned the woods which covered | 
them, hurried headlong on, and advancing with the most daring intrepidity, 
galled the English troops with their heavy fire. But at the very moment 
when, certain of success, they thought themselves masters of the camp, the 
two first companies made a sudden turn, and sallying out from a part of the 
hill, which could not be observed, fell furiously upon their right flank. 

“« The savages, though they found themselves disappointed and exposed, | 
preserved their recollection, and resolutely returned the fire which they had 

| teceived. ‘Then it was the superiority of combined strength and discipline 

|| appeared. On the second charge they could no longer sustain the irresisti- 

_ ble shock of the regular troops, who, rushing upon them, killed many, and 
put the rest to flight. 

“+ At the instant when the savages betook themselves to flight, the other 
two companies, which had been ordered to support the first, rose ‘ from the 

|| ambuseade,’ marched to the enemy, and gave them their full fire. This 
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accomplished their defeat. ‘he four companies, now united, did not give 
them time to Jook behind them, but pursued the enemy till they vvere to. 
tally dispersed. 

«+The other bodies of the savages attempted nothing. ‘They were kept | 
in awe during the engagement by the rest of the British troops, who were 
so posted as to be ready to fall on them upon the Jeast motion, Having 
been witnesses to the defeat of their companions, without any effort to sup- | 
port or assist them, they at length followed their example and fled. 

«“« This judicious and successful mancuvre rescued the party from the 
most imminent danger, ‘The victory secured the field, and cleared all the 
adjacent woods. But still the march was so difficult, and the army had 
suffered so much, and so many horses were lost, that before they were able 
to proceed, they were reluctantly obliged to destroy such part of their con- 
voy of provisions as they could not carry with them for want of horses, | 
Being lightened by this sacrifice, they proceeded to Bushy Run, where find- 
ing water, they encamped.’ 

« A plan* of this engagement is annexed, and it was thought the more ne- 
cessary here to insertga particular account of it, as the new mancuvrest 
and skilful conduct of the commander, seem to have been the principal 
means, not only of preserving his army in the most critical situation, but 
likewise of ensuring them a complete victory. 


«“ The enemy lost about forty men on this occasion, some of them their 

|| chief warriors; which they reputed a very severe stroke. ‘They had | 
likewise many wounded in the pursuit. The English lost about fifty men | 
and had about sixty wounded. 


« The savages, thus signally defeated in all their attempts to cut off this 
reinforcement upon its march, began to retreat with the utmost precipitation 
to their remote settlements, wholly giving up their designs against Fort 
Pitt; at which Colonel Bouquet arrived safe with his convoy, four days 
after the action: receiving no further molestation on the road, except a few 
scattered shot from a disheartened and flying enemy. 


“ Here the Colonel was obliged to put an end to the operations of this 
campaign, not having a sufficient force to pursue the enemy beyond the 
Ohio and take advantage of the victory obtained over them ; nor having any 


* The plan here referred to was not obtained from the lithographer in time for this number, but | 


shall appear in the nex’. 


ft Another reason for being so particular in this account, is that the military papers annexed to 
this work, and the plan for carrying on any future war with the Indians were composed upon | 
the experience of this engagement, by an officer long employed in the service he describes. Hl 
His own improvement was his principal motive in the composition of them ; but being told that 


they might convey many useful hints to others, and be of much service if laid before the public, 


he was pleased, upun my request, freely to communicate them to me for that purpose. 
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reason to expect a timely reinforcement from the provinces in their dis- 
tressed situation. He was therefore forced to content himself with supply- 
ing Fort Pitt, and other places on the communication, with provisions, am- 
munition, and stores ; stationing his small army to the best advantage he | 
could, against the approach of winter. 
« The transactions of the succeeding campaign will be the subject of the 
| following work, and we shall conclude this introduction, by showing the 
sense which his Majesty was pleased to entertain of the conduct and bravery | 


of the officers and army, on this trying occasion,” 


“ Heap-Quarters, New York, January 5, 1764. 


ORDERS, 

** His Majesty has been graciously pleased to signify to the Commander ] 

| in Chief, his royal approbation of the conduct and bravery of Col. Bou- 
‘ quet, and the officers and troops under his command, in the two actions of 
5th and 6th of August; in which, notwithstanding the many circumstances 

of difficulty and distress they labored under, and the unusual spirit and reso- 

lution of the Indians, they repelled and defeated the repeated attacks of the || 

savages, and conducted their convoy safe to Tort Pitt. | 

[ Signed. ] “MONCREIF, Major of Brigade. 


“To Coronet Bouaquet, or officer commanding at Fort Pitt,” 





AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


| OF COLONEL BOUQUETS EXPEDITION AGAINST THE OHIO INDIANS IN 
THE YEAR 1764. 

“In the preceding introduction, some account hath been given of the | 
| sudden, treacherous and unprovoked attack, made by the Indians upon the | 
frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, soon after the publica- | 
tion of the general peace, at a time when we were but just beginning to re- | 
spire from our former calamities, and looked for an approach of quiet on 
every side. ‘The principal transactions of the eampaign 1763, have like- | 
wise been briefly recapitulated, and the reader informed by what means the 


editor became possessed of the valuable papers which have enabled him to 
bring the history of this Indian war to a conclusion, and furnished the ma- 


terials of the following sheets. 

“ Colonel Bouquet, as before mentioned, not having a sufficient number 
of troops to garrison the posts, under his command, and at the same time | 
to cross the Ohio and take advantage of the dejection into which he had | 
thrown the enemy, by the defeat at Bushy Run, was obliged to restrain his 
Operations to the supplying the forts with provisions, ammunition and other | 





necessaries. 
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‘In the execution of this service, he received no annoyances from the 
enemy, for they now saw themselves not only forced to give up their de- 
signs against Fort Pitt; but, retreating beyond the Ohio, they deserted their 
former towns and abandoned all the country between Presqu’ile and San- 
dusky ; not thinking themselves safe till they arrived at Muskingum. 


“ Here they began to form new settlements, and remained quiet during 


the winter. But, in the mean time, having supplied themselves with pow- 
der, &c., from the French traders, (and now flattering themselves that the 
great distance of their settlements would render them inaccessib'e to our 
troops,) the ensuing spring, 1764, presented these savage enemies afresh on 
our frontiers ; ravaging and murdering with their usual barbarity. 

“To chastise them for their perfidy, General Gage resolved to attack 
them on two different sides, and to force them from our frontiers ; by car- 
rying the war into the heart of their own country. With this view, he 
destined a corps of troops to proceed under Col. Bradstreet, to act against 
the Wyandots, Ottawas, Chippewas and other nations, living upon or near 
the lakes ; while another corps, under the command of Colonel Bouquet, 
should attack the Delawares, Shawanese, Mingoes, Mohickons, and other 
nations, between the Ohio and the lakes. 


« These two corps were to act in concert; and as that of Col. Bradstreet 


could be ready much sooner than the other, he was to proceed to Detroit, 
Michilimackinac and other places. On hisreturn, he was to encamp and 
remain at Sandusky, to awe, by that position, the numerous tribes of 
western Indians, so as to prevent their sending any assistance to the Ohio 
Indians, while Colonel Bouquet should execute his plan of attacking them 
in the heart of their settlements. 

«“ Col. Bouquet’s expedition was to proceed altogether by land, and was 
on that account attended with great difficulties. His men were to pene- 
trate through a continued depth of woods, and a savage unexplored coun. 
try ; without roads, without posts, and without a retreat if they failed of 
success. When once engaged in these deserts, they had no convoy, nor 
any kind of assistance to expect. Every thing was to be earried with 
them—their ammunition, baggage, tools, stores, and provisions necessary 
for the troops during the whole expedition. And besides, they were liable 
to many embarrassments, and difficulties which no prudence could foresee, 
nor any caution prevent; so that, in this account, sundry things, which, 
in the usual method of conducting military operations, might not be thought 
worthy of a detail, may nevertheless be found highly serviceable to those 
who may afterwards be employed in this species of war, which is new to 
Europeans, who must submit to be instructed in it by experience, and in 
many articles even by the savages themselves. 

«s Parts of the 42d and 60th regiments were ordered on this expedition, 
and were to be joined by two hundred friendly Indians, and the troops re- 
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quired of Virginia and Pennsylvania. ‘The Indians never came, and the 
Virginians plead their inability to raise men, having already in pay about 
700 militia for the defence of their own frontier. In Pennsylvania, a bill 
for raising 1000 men was passed May 30th; but, with the utmost diligence 
that could be used, the number could not be completed till the beginning 
of August. 

“On the 5th of that month, the men being assembled at Carlisle, one 
hundred and eighteen miles to the westward of Philadelphia, Governor 
Penn, who had accompanied Col, Bouquet to that place, acquainted the 


two Pennsylvania battalions with the neccessity we were laid under of | 


chastising the Indians ‘ for their repeated and unprovoked barbarities on 
the inhabitants of the province; a just resentment of which, added to a 
remembrance of the loyalty and courage of our provincial troops on for- 
mer occasions, he did not doubt, would animate them to do honor to their 
country ; and that they could not but hope to be crowned with success, ag 
they were to be united with the same regular troops, and under the same 
able commander, who had by themselves, on that very day, the memorable 
5th of August in the preceding year, sustained the repeated attacks of the 
savages, and obtained a complete victory over them.’ He also reminded 
them ‘ of the exemplary punishments that would be inflicted on the griev- 
ous crime of desertion, if any of them were capable of so far forgetting 
their solemn oath and duty to their king and country, as to be involved in it.’ 


« Colonel Bouquet then assumed the command of the regular and pro- 
vincial troops ; and the four following days were spent in the necessary 
preparations for their march ; the Colonel giving the most express orders 
to the officers and men to observe strict discipline, and not to commit the 
He, at the 


same time, made the most prudent regulations for a safe and commodious 


least violation of the civil rights or peace of the inhabitants, 


carriage of the baggage, taking care to rid himself of all unnecessary in- 
cumbrances. 

“The 13th of August this small army got to Fort Loudon; but notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken to prevent desertion, the Pennsylvania 
troops were now reduced to about 700 men. ‘The Colonel was therefore 
under a necessity to apply to the government of that. province to enable 
him to complete their number to the full complement; which was gener- 
ously granted by a resolve of the Governor and Commissioners, August 
16th ; and the army advancing now beyond the settled parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, he made application to the colony of Virginia, where (under the 
countenance of Governor Fauquier,) the men wanted were soon raised, and 
joined the army at Pittsburgh, about the latter end of September. 


“ Nothing material happened in their march from Fort Loudon to Fort 
| Pitt, (formerly Fort Duquesne,) on the Ohio, three hundred and twenty 
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miles west from Philadelphia ; at which place Colonel Bouquet arrived the 
17th of September. 

“‘ During this interval, several large convoys were forwarded under strong 
| escorts; and though the enemy continued their ravages all that time on the 
| frontiers, they durst not attack any of those convoys, which all arrived 
| safe at Fort Pitt. 

« While Colonel Bouquet was at Fort Loudon, he received dispatches by 

express from Colonel Bradstreet, dated from Presqu’isle, August 14th, ac- 
quainting him that he (Colonel Bradstreet,) had concluded a peace with the 


Delawares and Shiawanese ; but Colonel Bouquet perceiving clearly that 





they were not sincere in their intentions, as they continued their murder, 
| and depredations, he determined to prosecute his plan without remission, 


' 

| till he should receive further instructions from General Gage ; who, upon 
the same principles, refused to ratify the treaty, and renewed his orders to 
| both armies to attack the enety. 

« About the time of Colonel Boquet’s arrival at Fort Pitt, ten Indians ap- 
peared on the north side of the Ohio, desiring a conference ; which strata- 
gem the savages liad made use of before, to obtain intelligence of our nuim- 
bers and intentions. ‘Three of the party consented, though with apparent 
reluctance, to come over to the Fort; and as they could give no satisfactory 
reason for their visit, they were detained as spies, and their associates fled 


back to their towns. 


«On the 20th of September Colonel Bouquet sent one of the above three 
Indians after them with a message, in substance as follows: «*I have re- 
ceived an account from Colonel Bradstreet that your nations had begged for 
peace, which he had consented to grant, upon assurance that you had re- 
called all your warriors from our frontiers ; and in consequence thereof, | 


would not have proceeded against your towns, if I had not heard that, in 


open violation of your engagements, you have since murdered several of 
our people. 
««*¢ As soon as the rest of the army joins me, which I expect immediately, 


I was therefore determined to have attacked you, as a people whose promi- 


| ses can no more be relied on. But I will put it once more in your power 

to save yourselves and your families from total destruction, by giving us 
| satisfaction for the hostilities committed against us. And first you are to 
| leave the path open for my expresses from lience to Detroit ; and as I am 
| now to send two men with dispatches to Colonel Bradstreet, who com- 
| mands on the lakes, I desire to know whether you will send two of your 
| people with them to bring them safe back with an answer? And if 
they receive any injury either in going or coming, or if the letters are taken 
from them, I will immediately put the Indians now in my power to death, 
and will show no mercy for the future to any of your nations that shall fall 
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| into my hands. I allow you ten days to have my letters delivered at De- 
troit, and ten days to bring me back an answer.’ 


« He added ¢ that he had lately had it in his power, while they remained 
on the other side of the river, to have put their whole party to death, which 


punishment they had deserved by their former treachery ; and that if they 


did not improve the clemency now offered to them, by returning back as 
| soon as possible with all their prisoners, they might expect to feel the full 
| weight of a just vengeance and resentment.’ 


‘‘ We have been the miore particular in our account of this first transac- 
| tion with the Indians ; because the Colonel’s firm and determined conduct 
| in opening the campaign, had happy effects in the prosecution of it, and 
| shows by what methods these faithless savages are to be best reduced to 


reason. 
“On the Ist of October, two of the Six Nation tribes, an Onondago and 


Oneida Indian, came to Fort Pitt, and under color of our aneient friendship 
with them, and their pretended regard to the English, endeavored to dis- 
suade the Colonel from proceeding with the army. ‘They told him that his 
force was not sufficient to withstand the power of the numerous nations 
through whose countries he ,was to pass, and assured him that if he would 


wait a little, they would all come and make peace with him; at the same 


tained as spies, ‘I‘hese little arts being clearly made use of to spin out the 


| season till the approach of winter should render it impossible to proceed, 


on the promises of the Delawares and Shawanese, and was determined to 
proceed to ‘I'uscarawas, where, if they had anything to say, he would hear 
them. 

“In the meantime, he was using the utmost diligence to prepare for his 


march, and was obliged to enforce the severest discipline. One woman 
belonging to each corps, and two nurses for the general hospital, were all 


that were permitted to follow the army. ‘The other women in the camp, 
and those unnecessary in the garrison, were ordered immediately down the 


| example which became absolutely necessary to suppress a crime which, in 


time recommending it particularly to him to send back the three Indians de- | 


they made but little impression, He told them that he could not depend | 











country into the settlements. ‘I'wo soldiers were shot for desertion; an |! 


such an expedition, would have been attended with fatal consequences, by | 


’ 4 , ¢ 9 
weakening an army already too small. 


| TO BE CONTINUED. | 





CONFERENCE WITH THE INDIANS IN 1762. 


At a Conference held at Lancaster on the 27th of August, 1762, (pres- 


ent Governor Hamilton and other gentlemen, and five hundred and fifty- 


_ seven Indians, of all the Six Nations, except the Mohocks, and also Nanti- 


cokes, Conoys, Sapony, Shawanese and Munseys,) ‘Teedyuscting rose and 
said he desired Beaver to acquaint all the Indians at Allegheny that the 
Delawares have now no claim to the lands on Allegheny that have been in 
dispute. 

On the same day the Governor informed the Indians that he had for their 


benefit opened a large store at Pittsburgh, and asked the privilege of running | 


boats up the west branch, so that goods might be furnished cheaper. 

Then, says the record, Kinderuntie, the head warrior of the Seneca 
Nation, suddenly rose up and spoke as follows : 

** You have laid out two roads already ; one zou told me was a good one; 
the other leads from Potomac, and now you want another road to go by 
water. We cannot grant it to you, because our chief men are not here, &c. 

“ Brother, you may remember you told me when you was going to 


| Pittsburgh you would build a fort against the French, and you told me you 


wanted none of our lands; our cousins know this ; and that you promised 
to go away as soon as you drove the French away, and yet you stay there 


reason we entirely deny your request ; you shall not have a road this way.” 


To this the Governor replied that he only made the request for the bene- | 


fit of the Delawares, and that he would say nothing more about it. 
To which Kinderuntie said: “1 am glad to hear it did not come from 


| you, but that it came {rom our cousins, I really quite wonder at my cousins 
that they did not tell me this, but since they have swallowed up all their own | 
land, and live to the westward, I believe they are growing proud. ‘The lands 


belong to me* where they are living. I conquered it with my sword, but 
they are growing proud, and will not own us, I suppose, for their uncles.” 
Kinderuntie, with some other Six Nation Indians, brought Peter Weese 


| a prisoner; the Governor took him into a private room, so that he might 
| speak freely. Peter desired that he might not be detained from the Indians, 
' but suffered to return with the Indians, and that on his way he would call 


on his brother, who lived near Pittsburgh, and speak to him, and return to 
the Governor in the spring. ‘Io which the Governor assented, 


* Meaning the Seneca Nation. 


_ and build houses, and make it stronger and stronger every day ; for this | 
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THE WAR OF 1754. 


The war which began at this place on the 17th day of April, 1754, and 
which was so disastrous to Great Britain, urtil the great man after whom 
our place was named, was seleeted to direct the affairs of that kingdom, 
proved, under his auspices, the most glorious and successful which, up to 
that period, had ever signalized her history. In Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, by sea and on land, on the Pacific and on the Atlantic oceans, her 
arms had triumphed. ‘The occurrences in other quarters of the globe come 
not within the design of this publication ; but the following article, giving a 
summary of the triumphs of British arms on the continent of America, 
may with great propriety be introduced here : 

Sir Jeffrey Amherst, who is the subject of the article annexed, is briefly 


noticed in a previous part of this number of the Olden Time. ‘The family | 


seem to have been peculiarily fortunate during this war; the two brothers 
spoken of in the ensuing article as “being successfully engaged in various 
climes, all reached distinguished stations in the British service.” One was 
an Admiral of the blue, the other a Lieutenant General. 

Sir Jeffrey himself was apnointed Governor of Virginia in 1763, and was 
made Field Marshal in 1790. 

He died in 1797, at the advaneed age of eighty-one. He was twice mar- 
ried, but Jeft no issue, and was succeeded in his title of Baron Amherst, of 
Montreal, by his nephew William Pitt Amherst, son of the General. 

Lord Amherst was regarded as a man of collected and temperate mind, 
without brillianey or parade, a strict officer, yet a friend of the soldiers. 
After having contributed so much towards the conquest of Canada and Cape 
Breton, and to the seeming consolidation and perpetuation of British power 
on this continent, he survived to see the original English colonies become 
entirely independent of the British crown, and to see the authority of his 
own government acknowledged on this continent, only in those regions 
where mainly by his gallantry and military shield it was established. 

“ Copy of an inscription on a monument, about 35 or 36 feet high, erect- 
ed by Sir Jeffery Amherst, Knight of the Bath, &c., on a pleasant emi- 
nence almost opposite to his house, now building, called Montreal, near 
Riverhead, in Kent.”—Enc. AnnuaL Reoister, 1768. 
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First Side, Facing almost South East. 


DEDICATED 
TO THAT MOST ABLE STATESMAN, 
DURING WHOSE ADMINISTRATION 
CAPE BRETON AND CANADA WERE CONQUERED, 
AND FROM WHOSE INFLUENCE 
THE BRITISH ARMS DERIVED 
A DEGREE OF LUSTRE 


UNPARALLELED IN PAST AGES 


Second Side, North East. 


TO COMMEMORATE 
THE PROVIDENTIAL AND HAPPY MEETING 
OF THE THREE BROTHERS, 
ON THIS THEIR PATERNAL GROUND, ON THE 
25Tn oF JANUARY, 1764, 
AFTER A SIX YEAR’S GLORIOUS WAR, 
INWHICH THE THREE WERE SUCCESSFULLY ENGAGED 


IN VARIOUS CLIMES, SEASONS AND SERVICES, 
Third Side, North West. 


LOUISBURG SURRENDERED, 
AND SIX FRENCH BATTALLIONS PRISONERS OF WAR, 


Tue 26rn oF Jury, 1758. 


) 


FORT DUQUUSNE TAKEN POSSESSION OF THE 24rn OF NOVEMBER, 
TICONDEROGA TAKEN POSSESSION OF 
Tie 26rn or Juny, 1759. 
CROWN POINT TAKEN POSSESSION the 4th of Aug., 1759 
QUEBEC CAPITULATED, 


THE 18TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1759. 


Fourth Side, South West. 


FORT LEVI SURRENDERED, 
Tne 25rn or Avaust, 1760. 
ISLE AU NOIX ABANDONED, THE 28rn OF AUGUST, 1760 
MONTREAL SURRENDERED, 


And with it all Canada, and 10 French Battalions laid down their Arms, 


Tue Stu or Serremper, 1760 
ST. JOHNS, NEW FOUNDLAND, RE-TAKEN, 


Tue 18tn or Serremver, 1760. 

















THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ERIES. 


| . . ‘ry ; 
| We publish in the Orpen Time, an account of the destruction of the 


Erie tribe of Indians by the Six Nations, or Iroquois, which was first pub- | 
lished in the Buffalo Commercial, about one year ago. ‘This account is a | 
mere Indian tradition, and may be, in some particulars, fabulous; still, for | 
such early occurrences among the Indians, we ean expect nothing better | 
than tradition. “This account,” says the editor of the Buffalo paper, | 


“ was taken from the lips of Blacksnake, and other venerable chiefs of the 
Senecas and 'Tonewandes, who still cherish the traditions of their fathers.’’ 


’ 


« T'he Indians hereabouts,’’ says that editor, ‘ believe that a small remnant 


of the Eries still exist beyond the Mississippi. ‘The small tribe known as 


the Quapaws in that region, are also believed to be remains of the Kauk- 


waus, the allies of the Eries.”’ 


We give this narrative to our readers, because it gives the only detailed 


account of an event, which all the histories of the Five and Six Nations re- 
cord as having occurred about the year 1654. The authority for the nar- 
rative is therefore, at least, equal to that which we have for many of the 
statements contained in the histories of the early periods of Greece and 
Rome. 

The Eries once were, and now they are no more seen in the land of their 


tiful name of that lovely lake on whose shores they dwelt. ‘Their destroy- 


} 
| 
| 
|| forefathers, and have left no memorial of their existence, except in the beau- | 
| | 
| 
| 
} 


ers, to0, whose dominion once extended so far and wide over this great 


continent, are fast disappearing, leaving no other circumstantial account of 


| that which we publish. 


| To THe Eprrors or THE Burrato ComMeRciAL ADVERTISER: 


their fierce warfare with their rivals and their final triumph over them, than 
| 

|| Itmay interest your readers to know the Indian tradition of the origin 
| 
| 


and consequences of the war between the Five, (afterwards the “ Six”’) Na- | 


+] 


tions and the powerful nation * Eries,”” who inhabited this region of coun, 


try before its subjugation by the combined forces of the * Iroquois,” and 
of the stirring scenes which have been enacted on the spot where Bufialo 


| now stands. K1-EU-Wa-NAH. 
29 
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INDIAN TRADITION. 


“ T'he Eries were the most powerful and warlike of all the Indian tribes. 
They resided at the foot of the great Lake, (Erie) where now stands the 
city of Buffalo, the Indian name for which was “T'u-shu-way.’ 

* When the Eries heard of the confederation which was formed between 
the Mohawks, who reside in the valley of that name, the Oneidas, the Onon- 
dagas, the Cayugas and the Senecas, who resided, for the most part, upon 
the shores of the outlets of the Lakes bearing their names respectively , 
(called by the French the Iroquois nation,) they imagined it must be for 
some mischievous purpose. Although confident of their superiority over 
any one of the tribes inhabiting the countries within the bounds of their 


knowledge they dreaded the power of such combined forces, In order to 


satisfy themselves in regard to the character, disposition and power, of 


those they considered their natural enemies, the Eries resorted to the fol- 
lowing means : 

“They sent a friendly message to the Senecas, who were their nearest 
neighbors, inviting them to select one hundred of their most active, athletic 
young men, to play a game of ball, against the same number, to be selected 
by the Eries, for a wager which should be considered worthy the occasion, 
and the character of the great nation in whose behalf the offer was made. 

«The message was received and entertained in the most respectful man- 
ner. A council of the * Five Nations’ was ealled, and the proposition fully 
discussed, and a messenger in due time despatched with the decision 
of the council, respectfully declining the challenge. ‘This emboldened the 
Erie, and the next year the offer was renewed, and, after being again 
considered, .was again formally declined. This was far from satisfying the 
proud lords of the ‘Great Lake,’ and the challenge was renewed the third 
time. ‘The young warriors of the Iroquois became now greatly excited. 
They importuned the old men to allow them to accept the challenge and the 
wise councils which had hitherto prevailed, at last gave way and the chal- 
lenge was accepted. 

« Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with which each tribe sent forth 
its chosen champions for the contest. ‘The only difliculty seemed to be to 
make a selection, where all were so worthy. After much delay, one hun- 
dred of the flower of all the tribes were finally designated, and the day for 
their departure was fixed. An experienced chicf was chosen as the leader 
of the party, whose orders the young men were strictly enjoined to obey. 
A grand council was called, and in the presence of the assembled multitude, 


the party was charged, in the most solemn manuecr, to observe a_paeific 
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course of conduct towards their competitors, and the nation whose guests 
they were to become, and to allow no provocation, however great, to be re- 





sented by an act of aggression on their part, but in all respects to acquit 
themselves worthy the representatives of a great and powerful people, 


anxious to cultivate peace and friendship with their neighbors, 


‘'Tu-shu-way.” When the chosen band had arrived in the vicinity of the 
point of their destination, a messenger was sent forward to notify the Eries 


of their arrival, and the next day was set apart for their entree. 


dignified, noble bearing of their chief, and more than all the modest de. 
meanor of the young warriors of the Iroquois party, won the admiration of 
all beholders. They brought no arms. Each one bore a bat, used to 
throw or strike a ball, tastefully ornamented, being a hickory stick about 
five feet long, bent over at the end and a thong netting wove into the bow. 
After a day of repose and refreshment, all things were arranged for the con- 
test. The chief of the Iroquois brought forward and deposited upon the 
ground, a large pile of elegantly wrought belts of wampum, costly jewels, 
silver bands, beautifully ornamented mocasins, and other articles of great 
value in the eyes of the sons of the forest, as the stake, or wager on the 
part of his people. ‘These were carefully matched by the Eries with art- 
cles of equal value—article by article, tied together and again deposited on 
the pile. 

«“ The game began, and although contested with desperation and great 
skill by the Eries, was won by the Iroquois, and they bore of the prize in 
triumph—thus ended the first day. 

“The Iroquois having now accomplished the object of their visit, pro- 
posed to take their leave, but the chief of the Eries, addressing himself to 
their leader, said their young men, though fairly beaten in the game of ball, 
would not be satisfied unless they could have a foot race, and proposed to 
match ten of their number against an equal number of the Iroquois party, 
which was assented to, and the Iroquois were again victorious. ‘The 
‘Kaukwaus,’ who resided on the Eighteen Mile Creek, being present as 
friends and allies of the Eries, now invited the Iroquois party to visit them 
before they returned home, and thither the whole party repaired. The 


chief of the Eries, as a last trial of the courage and prowess of his guests, 





proposed to select ten men, to be matched by the same number from the 
Iroquois party, to wrestle—and that the victor should despatch his adver- 
sary on the spot by braining him with a tomahawk and bearing off the 
scalp as a trophy. 

“This sanguinary proposition was not at all pleasing to the Iroquois ; 
they however concluded to accept the challenge, with a determination, 


should they be victorious, not to execute the bloody part of the proposition. 


«“ Under these solemn injunctions, the party took up its line of march for | 


“ The elegant and athletic forms, the tasteful yet not cumbrous dress, the 





| 
| 
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| 
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«The champions were accordingly chosen—a Seneca was the first to 
step into the ring, and threw his adversary amid the shouts of the multi- 
tude. He stepped back and declined to slay his victim, who lay passive at 
his feet. As quick as thought, the chief of the Eries seized the tomahawk 
and at a single blow scattered the brains of his vanquished warrior over 
the ground. His body was dragged out of the way, and another cham- 
pion of the Eries presented himself, he was as quickly thrown by his more 
powerful antagonist of the Iroquois party, and as quickly despatched by 
the infuriated chief. A third met the same fate. 

“ The chief of the Iroquois party seeing the terrible excitement that agi- 
tated the multitude gave a signal to retreat. Every man obeyed the signal, 
and in an instant they were out of sight. 

“Jn two hours they arrived in ‘Tu-shuway, gathered up the trophies of 
their victories, and were on their way home. 

‘‘ The visit of the hundred warriors of the five nations, and its results, 
only served to increase the jealousy of the Eries, and to convince them that 
they had powerful rivals to contend with. It was no part of their policy to 
cultivate friendship and strengthen their own power by cultivating peace 
with other tribes. 

“They knew of no mode of securing peace to themselves but by exter- 
minating all who might oppose them; but the combination of several pow- 
erful tribes, any one of whom might be almost an equal match for them, 
and of whose personal prowess they had seen such an exhibition, inspired 
the Eries with the most anxious forebudings. ‘Tv cope with them collec- 
tively they saw was impossible. ‘Their only hope therefore was in being 
able, by a vigorous ard sudden movement, to destroy them in detail. With 
this view a powerful war party was immediately organized to attack the 
Senecas, who resided at the foot of Seneca Lake (the present site of Gene- 
va.) and along the banks of the Seneca river. It happened that at this 
time their resided among the Eries a Seneca woman, who in early life had 
been taken prisoner, and had married a husband of the Erie tribe. He 
died and left her a widow without children, a stranger among strangers. 
Seeing the terrible note of prepartion for a bloody onslaught upon her kin- 
dred and friends, she formed the resolution of apprising them of their dan- 
ger. As soon as night set in, taking the course of the Niagara river, she- 
travelled all night, and early next morning reached the shore of Lake On- 
tario, She jumped into a canoe, she found fastened to a tree, and boldly 


pushed into the open Jake. 


* Coasting down the lake she arrived at the mouth of the Oswego river | 


in the night, where a large settlement of the nation resided. 
‘She directed her steps to the house of the third chief and diselosed the 
object of her journey. She was secreted by the chief, and runners were 


dispatched to all the tribes, summoning them immediately to meet in council 
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which was held at Onondago Hollow. When all were convened the chief 
arose, and in the most solemn manner rehearsed a vision, in which he said 
a beautiful bird appeared to him, and told him that a great war party of the 
Eries was preparing to make a secret and sudden descent upon them and 
destroy them; that nothing could save them but an immediate rally of all 
the warriors of the five nations to meet the enemy before they could be 
able to strike the blow. ‘I'hese solemn announcements were heard in breath- 
less silence. When the chief had finished and sat down, there arose one 
immense yell of menacing madness, and the earth shook when the mighty 
mass brandished high in the air their war clubs, and stamped the ground 
like furious beasts. 

« No time was to be lost; a body of five thousand warriors was organ- 
ized, and a corps of reserve, consisting of one thousand young men, who 
had never been in battle. ‘The bravest chiefs from all the tribes were 
put in command, and spies immediately sent out in search of the enemy, 
the whole body taking up a line of march in the direction from whence 
they expected an attack. 

“The advance of the war party was continued for several days, passing 
through successively the settlements of their friends, the Onondagos, the 
Cayugas and Senecas; but they had scarcely passed the last wigwam near 
the foot of the Can-an-da-gua, (Canandaigua) lake, when their scouts brought 
in intelligence of the advance of the Eries, who had already crossed the 
Ce-nis-se-u (Genesee) river in great force. ‘I'he Eries had not the slightest 
intimation of the approach of their enemies. ‘They relied upon the secre- 
cy and celerity of their movements to surprise and subdue the Senecas 
almost without resistance, 

“ The two parties met at a point about half-way between the foot of Ca- 
nandaigua lake and Genesee river and near the outlet of the two small lakes, 
near the foot of one of which (the Honeoye,) the battle was fought. When 
the two parties came in sight of each other, the outlet of the lake only in- 
tervened between them. 

«*The entire force of the five confederate tribes was not in view of the 
Eries. ‘The reserve corps of one thousand young men had not been allow- 
ed to advance in sight of the enemy. Nothing could resist the impetuosity 
of the Eries at the first sight of the opposing force, on the opposite side of 
the stream. They rushed through it and fell upon them with tremendous 
fury. ‘The undaunted courage and determined bravery of the Iroquois 


could not avail against such a terrible onslaught, and they were compelled 
to yield the ground on the bank of the stream. ‘The whole force of the 
combined tribes except the corps of reserve, now became engaged, they 

_ fought hand to hand and foot to foot, the battle raged horribly. No quarter 
was asked or given on either side. 


“ As the fight thickened and became more desperate, the Eries, for the first 
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time, became sensible of their true situation. What they had long antici- | 
pated had become a fearful reality. Their enemies had combined for their 
destruction, and they had now found themselves engaged suddenly and 
unexpectedly in a struggle involving not only the x/ory but perhaps the very 
existence of their nation. 

“They were proud, and had been hitherto victorious over all their ene. 
mies. ‘I‘heir superiority was felt and acknowledged by all the tribes ; they 
knew how to conquer, but not to yield. All these considerations flashed 
upon the minds of the bold Eries, and nerved every arm with almost super- 
human power. On the other hand, the united forces of the weaker tribes, 
now made strong by union, fired with a spirit of emulation excited to the 
highest pitch among the warriors of the different tribes, brought for the first 
time to act in concert, inspired with zeal and confidence by the counsels of 
the wisest chiefs, and led on by the most experienced warriors of all the 
tribes, the Iroquois were invincible. 

“Though staggered by the first desperate rush of their opponents, they 
rallied at once, and stood their ground. And now the din of battle rises 
higher, the war-club, the tomahawk, the sealping-knife, wielded by hereu- 
lean hands, do terrible deeds of death. During the hottest of the battle, 
which was fierce and long, the corps of reserve, consisting of one thousand 
young men, were, by a skilful movement under their experienced chief, 
placed in rear of the Eries on the opposite side of the stream in ambush. 

“ The Eries had been driven seven times across the stream and had as 
often regained their ground, but the eight time, at a signal given from their 
chief, the corps of young warriors in ambush, rushed upon the almost ex- 
hausted Eries, with a tremendous yell, and at once decided the fortunes of 
the day. Hundreds, disdaining to fly, were struck down by the war-ciubs 
of the vigorous young warriors, whose thirst for the blood of the enemy 
knew vo bounds. A few of the vanquished [ries escaped, to carry the 
news of their terrible overthrow to their wives and children, and their old 
men, who remained at home. But the victors did not allow them a 
moment’s repose, but pursued them in their flight, killing without dis- 
crimination all who fell into their hands. ‘The pursuit was continued for 
many weeks, and it was five months before the victorious war party of the 
Five Nations returned to their friends, to join in celebrating the victory over 
their Jast and most powerful enemy, the Eries. 

* Tradition adds, that many years after, a powerful war party of the 
descendants of the Eries, came from beyond the Mississippi, ascended the 
Ohio, crossed the country, and attacked the Senecas who had settled in the 
seat of their fathers at ‘T'u-shu-way.”’ A great battle was fought near the || 
present site of the Indian Mission House, in which the Eries, were again || 
defeated, and slain to a man, and their bones lie bleaching in the sun to the || 
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present day, a monument at once of the indomitable courage of the * terri- 
ble Eries,’ and their brave conquerors, the Senecas.”’ 

Governor Cass, who has paid considerable attention to Indian history, 
has the following remarks in relation to the Shawanese : 

“ Their history is involved in much obscurity. ‘Their language is Al- 
gonquin, and closely allied to the Kickapoo and other dialects spoken by 
tribes who have lived for ages north of the Ohio. But they are known to 
have recently emigrated from the South, where they were surrounded by a 
family of tribes, Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, &c., with whose language 
their own had noaffinity. ‘Their traditions assign to them a foreign origin, 
and a wild story has come down to them of a solemn procession in the 
midst of the ocean, and of a miraculous passage through the great deep. 

«That they were closcly connected with the Kickapoos, the actual 
identity of language furnishes irrefragible proof, and the incidents of the 
separation yet live in the oral history of each tribe. We are strongly 
inclined to believe that not long before the arrival of the French upon these 
great lakes, the Kickapoos and Shawanese composed the tribe known as 
the Erie, living on the Eastern shore of the lake to which they gave their 
name, Itis said the tribe was exterminated by the victorious Lroquois- 
But it was more probable that a series of misfortunes divided them into two 
parties, one of which, under the name of Kickapoos, sought refuge from 
their enemies in the immense prairies between the Illinois and Mississippi, 
and the other, under the name of Shawanese, fled into the Cherokee coun- 
try, and thence further South. lather Segard, in 1632, called the Eries 
the “ nation du chat” or the raccvon, on account of the magnitude of these 
animals in their country, and that is the soubriqguel, which to this day, is 
applied by the Canadians to the Shawanese.” 

We give the above conjecture of Governor Cass for what it may be 
worth. ‘he history of the Shawanese certainly seems to be a peculiar 
one; they seem to be a roving band somewhat like the gipseys of the old 
continent, having no fixed residence. On pages 6 and 7 of the first number 
of the Olden Time, our readers will see a notice of a tradition among them 
which conflicts greatly with the suggestion of Governor Cass, in the above 
extract. We have no decided opinion upon the subject, but intend to give 
from time to time all the traditions and conjectures which are calculated to 


throw light on the subject. Our aim is to collect. 
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Pion the American Pioneer 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES AT GRAVE CREEK. 


« The following graphic account of the mammoth mound, &c., at Grave 


| Creek, was obtained from A. B. Tomlinson, the proprietor, Great praise- 








| 
| 
| 


is due to him for his careful preservation of that tremendous structure of 
ancient American aboriginal industry. His museum will, with care, become 
one of the most interesting in the West. Many of our towns, Vandal-likes 
have destroyed their ancient curiosities. What a pity ! 

“From A. B. Boreman, Esq., of Elizabethtown, we received a fac-simile 
of the engraving on the stone. We extract from his letter the following, 
but as Mr. ‘Tomlinson’s account is the most full, we give it entire. 

«+The fac-simile gives the true shape and size of the stone; its color 
is dark and of a grayish caste. It was found in the above mentioned mound 
by Mr. A. B. Tomlinson, in 1838, while excavating it, a short distance from 
the centre, and near one of the skeletons found therein. The characters 
engraved on this stone have produced excitement in the different parts of 
the United States, unto which the fac-similes have been transmitted, and 
also in Europe. I have been informed that the antiquarians of England, 
more particular!y, have been exerting their minds and historical faculties, 
in order to decipher those characters, and discover something by which 
they can trace them to their origin. ‘This is a problem which, if solved, 
would no doubt throw some light on the antiquities of America. There 
are a great many mounds in,the vicinity and country surrounding Eliza- 
bethtown, some of which have been digged down, in which there has been 
found a great many bones of human beings, among which are skulls, &c- 
Copper beads have also been found, and a number of stone tubes ten and 
one-half inches in length, having a calibre of three-fourths of an inch, some 
of which were full of something which might be called red paint of a light 
shade, with other things of a similar character. But I will proceed to the 
description of the mammoth mound. It is beautifully situated on the same 
extensive plain, and within the suburts of Elizabethtown, two hundred and 
fifty yards from the court house, and a quarter of a mile from the Ohio 
river. Its altitude is sixty-nine feet, the circumference of its base is a little 
more than three hundred yards, Its shape is that of a frustum of a cone, 
being flat on the top, and the distance across is fifty feet.” 
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MR. TOMLINSON’S LETTER. 


Flats of Grave Creek—Settlement—Elizabethtown—Mammouth Mound—Its antiquity—Heri- 





zontal excavation—Lower vault—Its contents—Perpendicular excavation—Upper vault—Its || 


‘ontents—Trinkets—Skeletuns— Their state of preservation—Their characier—Beads, &c., 
how situated— Kinds of earth—Preservaticn of vaults—A1rangement of Curiosities +Observa- 
tory—Svone image and other relics. 


“J. S. Wierrams, Esa. 


« Sir: The flats of Grave creek are a large scope of bottom land in 
Marshall county, Virginia, and on the eastern shore of the Ohio river, 


which here runs due south. ‘They extend from north to south about four | 


miles, and contain about three thousand acres. Big and Little Grave creeks 
both empty into the Ohio at these flats, from which they derive their names. 
The creeks themselves doubtless derived their names from various tumuli 
or mounds, commonly called Indian graves, which are found on these flats, 
and especially between the two creeks. Little Grave creek enters the flats 
at the upper end and runs parallel with the Ohio about three miles, and 


then turns at right angles and enters the river one mile above the Big creek, 


which occupies the lower termination of the flats. ‘These creeks are what 


are called mill streams, and of course are not navigable. ‘These flats are 
composed of first and second bottoms. ‘The first bottom is about two 


hundred vards wide, and runs the whole length of the flats. ‘The great | 


flood of 1832 was about ten feet deep on the first, but lacked from ten to 
twenty fret ef the height of the second bottom, on which all the ancient 


Indian works and mounds are situated; no’ signs of them being on the | 


lower land. {t may reasonably be inferred that the brow of the second 
bottum was the bank of the river, when these ancient works were erected, 


| This, I believe, is not an uncommon circumstance where moundsand ancient 


] 
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works appear near the streams that have first and second bottoms. 
“ The flats were early settled. My grandfather settled on them in 1772, 
two years before the murder of Logan’s family. It was to these flats that 


|| young Cresap pursued the Indians as re lated by Colonel Ebenezer Zane in | 


| his affidavit, published in the appendix to Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia- 


There are many interesting incidents connected with the settlement of these i} 


flats, which I may at another time communicate, from the lips of my father, | 


but as those incidents are not my present subject, I will proceed. 1 


“Elizabethtown is about twelve miles below Wheeling, and is situated | 
on the second bottom, near the mouth of Little Grave creek, and at the 
widest part of the flats; it is the seat of justice for Marshall county. | 

“In the suburbs of Elizabethtown stands what is called the Mammoth | 
Mound, which with its contents is made the subject of this narrative. 


This mound is surrounded by various other mounds and ancient works, and 


Mm respect to the surrounding localities, the situation, as respects defense | 
30 
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was well chosen, on the brow of the second bottom, and partially encom- 
passed by steeps and ravines. ‘The Mammoth Mound is sixty-nine feet 
high. Its circumference at the base is over three hundred yards. It is the 
frustum of a cone, and has a flat top of fifty feet in diameter. This flat on 
the top of the mound, until lately, was dish shaped. The depth of the 
depression in the centre was three feet, and its width forty feet. ‘This 
depression was doubtless occasioned by the falling in of two vaults, which 
were originally constructed in the mound, but which afterwards fell in; the 
earth sinking over them, occasioned the depression on the top. 

“The mound was discovered by my grandfather soon after he settled 
the flats, and was covered with as large timbers as any in the surrounding 
forests, and as close together, ‘The centre of the hollow on the top was 
oceupied by a large beech. ‘This mound was early and much visited. 
Dates were cut on this beach as early as 1734! It was litterally covered 
with names and dates to the height of ten feet; none of a more remote 
period than the above ; most of them were added after the country began 
to be settled—mosily from 1770 to 1790. Ou the very summit of the 
mound stood a white oak, which seemed to die of old age fifteen years ago. 
It stood on the western edge of the dish. We cut it off, and with great 
care and nicety, counted the growths, which evidently showed the tree to 
have been about five hundred years old when it died. It carried its thick- 
ness well for about fifty feet, where it branched out into several large limbs, 
Top and all, it was about seventy feet high, which, added to the height of 
the mound, it might well have been styled the Ancient Monarch of the Flats, 
if not of the forest. A black oak stands now on the east side of the mound. 
which is as large as the white oak was, but it is situated on the side of the 
mound, about ten feet lower than the throne of the white oak, to which it 
may now be proclaimed the rightful heir. 

«* Prompted by curiosity or some other cause, on the 19th of March, 
1838, we commenced an excavation in this mound. I wrought at it myself 
from the commencement to the termination, and what I am about to tell you 
is from my own personal observation, which, if necessary, could be sub- 
stantiated by others. We commenced on the north side, and excavated 
towards the centre. Our horizontal shaft was ten feet high and seven feet 
wide, and ran on the natural surface of the ground or floor of the mound. 

* At the distance of one hundred and eleven feet we came toa vault 
that had been excavated in the natural earth before the mound was com- 
menced, ‘This vault was dug out eight by twelve feet square, and seven 
feet deep. Along each side and the two ends, upright timbers were 
placed, which supported timbers that were thrown across the vault, and 


formed for a time its ceiling. ‘These timbers were covered over with loose 


unhewn stone, of the same quality as is common in the neighborhood. 
These timbers rotted, and the stone tumbled into the vault; the earth of 
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the mound following, quite filled it. ‘The timbers were entirely deranged, but 
could be traced by the rotten wood, which was in such a condition as to be 
rubbed to pieces between the fingers. ‘The vault was as dry as any tight 
room; its sides very nearly correspond with the cardinal points of the 
compass, and it was lengthwise from north to south, 

«In this vault were found two human skeletons, one of which had no 
ornaments or artificial work of any kind about it. The other was sur- 
rounded by six hundred and fifty ivory beads, and an ivory ornament about 
six inches long of this shape, {see figure 8.*| It is one and five-eights 
inches wide in the middle, and half an inch wide at the ends, with two 
holes through it of one-eighth of an inch diameter, and shaped as in the 
drawing. It is flat on one side and oval shaped on the other. ‘T'he beads 
resemble button moles, and vary in diameter from three to five-eights of an 
inch, In thickness they vary from that of a common pasteboard tu one- 
fourth of an inch; the size of the holes through them varying with the 
diameter of the beads from one-eighth of an inch in the largest. Some of 
the beads are in a good state of preservation, retaining even the original 
polish ; others, not so favorably situated, are decayed—some crumbled to 
dust. Above I count only the whole ones left. The large ornament is in 
a good state of preservation, but is somewhat corroded. ‘The first skeleton 
we found on the 4th of April, and the second on the 16th; but I shall speak 
more particularly of these further on. 

“ After searching this vault, we commenced a shaft ten feet in diameter, 
at the centre of the mound on top, and in the bottom of the depression 
before spoken of. At the depth of thirty-four or thirty-five above the vault, 
at the bottom, we discovered another vault, which occupied the middle 
space between the bottom and the top. The shaft we continued quite 
down through the mound to our first excavation. 

“ The second or upper vault was discovered on the 9th of June. It had 
been constructed in every respect like that at the base of the mound, except 
that its length lay east and west, or across that at the base, but perpendicu- 
larly over it. It was equally filled with earth, rotten wood, stones, &c., by 
the falling in of the ceiling. The floor of this vault was also sunken by the 
falling in of the lower one, with the exception of a portion of one end. 

“Tn the upper vault was found one skeleton only, but many trinkets, as 
seventeen hundred ivory beads, five hundred sea shells of the involute 
species, that were worn as beads, and five copper bracelets that were about 
the wrist bones of the skeleton. ‘lS 2re were also one hundred and fifty 
pieces of isinglass [mica,| and the stone, a fac-simile drawing of which I 
send you herewith. ‘The stone is flat on both sides, and is about 


* This figure we must omit 
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three-eights of an inch thick. It has no engraving on it, except on one 
side, as sent you. ‘There is no appearance of any hole or ear, as if it 
had been worn asa medal, ‘The drawing is the exact size of it. It is | 
sandstone of a very fine andclose grit. The beads found in this vault were 
like those found in the lower one, as to size, materials, decay, &c. The 
shells were three-eights of an inch long and one-fourth of an inch in diame- 
ter at the swell or largest part. ‘The bracelets are of pure copper, coated 
with rust as thick as brown paper. ‘They are an oblong circle. ‘The inner | 
diameter of one is two and one-fourth inches one way, and two and five || 
eighths the other. ‘They vary in size and thickness ; the largest is half an | 
inch thick, and the smallest half that thickness. ‘They were made of 
round bars bent so that the ends came together, which forms the circle. 
The five bracelets weigh seventeen ounces. ‘The pieces of isinglass are but 
little thicker than writing paper,.and are generally from one and a-half to 
two inches square ; eath piece had two or three holes through it about the 
size of a knitting needle, most likely for the purpose of sewing or in some 
way fastening them to the clothing. 

* The beads were found about the neck and breast bones of the skeletons. 
The sea shells were in like manner distributed over the neck and breast 
bones of the skeleton in the upper vault. ‘The bracelets were around the 
wrist bones. The pieces of isinglass were strewed all over the body. 
What a gorgeous looking object this monarch must have been! Five brace- 
lets shining on the wrists, seventeen beads, and five hundred sea shells, that 
we found whole about his breast and neck, besides one hundred and fifty 
brilliants of mica on all parts of his body! no doubt oft the object of the 
throng’s admiring gaze. ‘The stone with the characters on it was found 
about two feet from the skeleton; could it be read, doubtless would tell 
something of the history of this illustrious dead, interred high above his 
quite gorgeous companion in the lower story. 

«The skeleton first found in the lower vault, was found lying on the 
back, parallel with and close to the west side of the vault. ‘The feet were 
about the middle of the vault; its body was extended at full length ; the 
left arm was lving along the left side; the right arm as if raised over the 
head, the bones lying near the right ear and crossed over the crown of the 
head. ‘The head of this skeleton was toward the south. ‘There were no 
ornaments found with it. The earth had fallen and covered it over before 
the ceiling fell, and thus protected, it was not much broken. We have it 
preserved for the inspection of visitors ; it is five feet nine inches high, and 
has a full and perfect set of teeth, in a good sta‘e of preservation ; the bead 
is of a fine intellectual mould; whether male or female cannot be ascertain- 
ed, as the pelvis was broken. pinins differ as to the sex ; my own is, that 


jt is that of a male. 
«©The second skeleton found in this vault, and which had the trinkets 
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about it, lay on the west side, with the head to the east, or in the same 
direction as that on the opposite side. ‘The feet of this one were likewise 
near the centre of the west side. ‘The earth had not crumbled down over 
it before the ceiling fell, consequently it was not much broken, (as was also 
that in the upper vault.) ‘There is nothing in the remains of any of these 
skeletons which differs materially from those of common people. 


«The skeleton in the upper vault lay with its feet against the south side 
of the vault, and the head towards the north-east. It is highly probable 
that the corpses were all placed in a standing position, and subsequently 
fell. ‘Those in the lower vault most likely stood on the east and west side, 


opposite to each other; and the one in the upper vault on the south side. 


«The mound is composed of the same kind of earth as that around it, 
being a fine loamy sand, but differs very much in color from that of the 
natural ground. After penetrating about eight feet with the first or hori- 
zontal excavation, blue spots began to appear in the earth of which the 
mound is composed. On close examination, these spots were found to 
contain ashes and bits of burnt bones. ‘These spots increased as we ap- 
proached the centre; at the distance of one hundred and twenty feet within, 
the spots were so numerous and condensed as to give the earth a clouded 
appearance, and excited the admiration of all who saw it. Every part of 
the mound presents the same appearance, except near the surface. I am 
convinced that the blue spots were occasioned by depositing the remains of 
bodies consumed by fire. Iam also of the opinion that the upper vault 
was constructed long after the lower one, but for this opinion I do not know 
that there is any evidence. 

“ We have overlaid the excavation, from the side to the centre, with brick, 
and paved the bottom. We excavated the vault in the centre twenty-eight 
feet in diameter. it is well walled with brick and neatly plastered. ‘I'he 
rotunda or shaft in the centre, is also walled with brick. ‘The foundation 
of the rotunda is in the certre of the lower vault, and around this we have 
made departments for the safe keeping of the relics nearly where they 
were found; this vault we light with twenty candles, for the accommodation 
of visitors, many of whom have seen it. 

“Upon the top of the mound, and directly over the rotunda, we have 
erected a three story frame building, which we call an observatory. The 
lower story is thirty-two feet in diameter, the second story is twenty-six 
feet, and the upper story ten. ‘he manner of constructing the building ac- 
commodates the visitor with a walk quite. round on the top of each story, 
and a good stand for observation on the top. From either of these eleva- 
tions the visitor has an unobstructed view of the surrounding country and 
river to a considerable distance. It is our intention to run a winding stair- 
way from the bottom of the mound through the rotunda and observatory on 
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the top. The height of this stairway will be over one jaundred feet. ‘The 
observatory was built in 1837. 

“In addition to the relics found in the Mammoth Mound, I have a great 
number and variety of relics found in the neighborhood ; many of them 
were found with skeletons which were nearly decayed. I have some 
beads, found about two miles from this great mound, that are evidently a 
kind of porcelain, and very similar if not identical in substance with artifi- 
cial teeth set by dentists. I have also an image of stone, found with other 
relics about eight miles distant: it is in human shape, sitting in a cramped 
position, the face and eyes projecting upwards; the nose is what is called 
Roman. On the crown of the head is a knot, in which the hair is concen- 
trated and tied. ‘The head and features particularly is a display of great 
workmanship and ingenuity: it is eleven inches in height, but if it were 
straight would be double that height. It is generally believed to have been 


an idol. Your friend, 


A. B. TTOMLINSON,” 


TOKENS OF FRENCH POSSESSION ALONG THE OHIO. 


We publish in the present number of the Olden Z'ime, an account of 
the finding of one of the leaden plates deposited by Sieur Celeron de Bien- 
ville, the agent of the Governor General of Canada, at differents points 
along the Allegheny and the Ohio, in the summer of 1749, as memorials of 
the arrival of French at those places, 

The plate referred to in this instanee was found in the town of Point 
Pleasant, at the mouth of the Great Kanawha. We have the plate at this 
time in our pos:esion, but can add nothing to the description given of it in 
the article which we copy from the Parkersburg Gazette, except to add 
that on the back of it the following words are very distinctly seen, “ PAUL 
LABROSSE, Fecit.” 

It is not known how many of these plates were deposited, or at what 
points on the Ohio, the then received name, both of the Ohio and Allegheny. 
One plate, however, was found at the mouth of the Muskingum ; and Mr. 
Atwater, the historian of Ohio, states that he had seen one, that was found 
at the mouth of the Venango or French Creek. ‘This one found at Point 
Pleasant is, at least, the third that has been found. 

The writer of the annexed article alludes to some confusion as to the 
dates, or rather as to the period when Monsieur Galissoniere was Gover- 
nor. Professor Kalm was in Canada in 1749, and he states that La Jon- 


quiere arrived from France on the 14th of August, 1749, and was installed | 


with considerable ceremony and pomp, as the successor of La Gallisoniere 
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on the succeeding day. ‘This removes all seeming inconsistency in the 
matter. 

‘Bouchette, in his account of the British Dominions in America, a work 
| of high authority, has the following account of the matter: 

“Count De Galissoniere, who succeeded Admiral De La Jonquiere in 
the government of Canada, (August 16th, 1749,) detached an officer with 
300 men to the frontier of Canada. Monsieur Celeron de Bienville, pro- 
ceeded to Detrvit; and then traversed the country to the Appalachian Moun- 
tains where he deposited under-ground at different stations, leaden plates on 
which were engraved the arms of France, recor ding the fact informal acts 
or proces verbanz, which he submitted to La Galissoniere, who afterwards 
transmitted theut to France.” 

It will be seen that Bouchette speaks of the arms of France being on the 
plaies. ‘The correspondent of the Parkersburgh paper says nothing about 
this, but upon examination, we find the lily in six different places. 

Professor Kalm states that the Governor Gallisseniere was the same per- 
son who afterwards commanded the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
which Admiral Byng did not defeat, for which he was afterwards murder- 
ed under the guise of law. 

We received this plate at so late a day that we cannot have a fac-simile 
of it for this number of the Olden Time, but hope to have oue for the next 


number. 


From the Parkersburg Gazette 
RELIC OF THE FRENCH DOMINATION, 
FOUND AT POINT PLEASANT: 


Point Pleasant, April, 1846. 


“ This village is situated at the confluence of the Great Kanawha with 

the Ohio. Nature has faithfully accomplished her part in beautifying the 

situation ; but I regret to say, that its inhabitants are guilty of gross injus- 
tice and neglect, in contributing to its improvement, 

“Since my arrival | have met with a relic of an early exploring expedi- 
tion by the French, which is very conclusive as to their encroachments on 
the colony of Virginia. It is a lead plate about nine inches in breadth, 
twelve or fourteen in length, and near an eighth of an inch in thickness, 
The inscription appears evidently to have been made by stamps, with the ex- 
ception of the words in italics in a copy which I send you, placed so, not 

_ because they are italicised in the original, but that they may more easily be 
discerned. ‘These appear to have been engraved with a knife or other in- 
strument for that purpose, and are of the same size and shape of the 
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stamped letters. It was doubtless made in France with others similar, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of preserving memorials of their claims. It was 
picked out of the bank at the junction of the Kanawha and the Ohio, by 
a little son of J. W. Beale, Esq., while playing on the margin of the river, 
Believing it will be equally a matter of curious interest with your readers 
as with myself, | have procured the following copy for publication : 

Lan 1749 dv regne de Lovis XV Roy de France novs Celoron commandant dun tachment 
envoie par monsievr le — de la Galissonieve commandant general de la Novvelle France povr 
retabl ¢ tranyvlilite dons qvelqv«s villages sauvages de ces cantons avons enterre cette plaive a 
lentree de la Rivierre Chinodahichetha le 18 Aoust pres de Ja Rivierre Oyo autrement Belle 
Rivierre povr monvment dv renovellement de possession qve novs avons pris de la ditte 
Rivierre Oyo et tovtes ceiles qvi y tombent et de tovtes les terres des devx cotes jusqve avx 
sovrees des diites rivieres vinsi qvenon'} vy sv dv jovir les precedents Roys de France et qvils 
sont maintenys par ies armes et par les iraiues specialement par cevx de Risvvick et D’Aix la 
Chapelle. 

TRANSLATION. 

“Inthe year 1749, in the reigh of Louis XV, King of France, we, Celoron, commandant of a 
detachment sent by the Marquis de la Galissoniere, commandant General of New France, to re 
e-tablish tranquility in some Indian towns in these depariments, have buried this plate at the 
mouth of the river Chinodahichetha, this Inth day of August, near the river Ohio, otherwise 
called Beautiful River, as a memorial of the resumpt on of possession we have made of the 
said river Ohio, and all those that fall into it, and of a.] the lands or both siaes up to thé sources 
of the said rivers, the same as the preceding Kings of #rauce have enjoyed or were entitled to 
enjoy, and as they are established by arms and by treaties, especially by those of Ryswick 
Utreiht, and Aix la Cha; elle.” 

“The above translation is nearly literal, and at least preserves the sense 
of the original. ‘he French is none of the purest, and the accents, apos- 
trophes, and punctuation are wanting, except that the circumflex is placed 
over the initial O in Oyo the first time that word occurs, while the Ps, 
though capitals, are invariabiy dotted, and the Q’s are of the old black letter 
form, like a P reversed. 

*¢¢ Chinodahichetha’ is doubtless the Indian name of the river now known 
as the Great Kanawha. ‘The latter word is said to signify muddy or clayey 
banks,* a very proper description of both the rivers to which it is applied. 
As the French orthography will bear the pronunciation Ka-no-da-he-ke-ta, 
the present name is possibly a corruption of the first three syllables of the 
other, or they may be names given to the same river by different tribes of 
the aboriginees. We must omit a portion of this article for want of room. 





*A mistake. Kanawha signifies in the Indian dialect, “ River-of-the-Woods.”” This riveris 


not characterized by “ muddy’’ or “clayey’’ banks.—Ep. KANAWHA Rerus 











